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NOTE 

The letters of William Cobbett, entitled "A History of the Last 
Hundred Days of English Freedom," first appeared in The Weekly Political 
Register, July to October, 1817. The present edition is reprinted from 
" Selections from Cobbett's Political Works " edited by John M. Cobbett 
and James P. Cobbett, published by Anne Cobbett in 6 volumes in 1835. 
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ADVERTISEMENT to the READER 

HE year 1817, when Cobbett wrote this pamphlet, was 
one of the catastrophic years in the fortunes of the 
working classes under the old regime. The economic 
disturbances that followed the peace had reduced the 
workers to intolerable misery. The Lancashire weavers 
were making on the average not more than five shillings 
a week. The wages of spinners had fallen by a third 
from 181 1 to 18 17. The full effect of the ruthless 
Combination Laws passed in 1799 and 1800 was now felt, for all the efforts 
of the workers of the North and the Midlands to maintain any standard 
of life had been crushed by the combination of magistrates and employers. 
Consequently any trade depression brought immediate ruin to thousands. 
The Government meant by law and order a system under which men and 
women could starve without annoying or frightening the possessing 
classes. In such a year as this, ministers were particularly nervous. It 
was the year of the march of the " Blanketeers," a futile effort to make 
London realise what the North was suffering. A ragged company of 
weavers was to march to London with a petition to the Prince Regent. 
One only arrived there ; the rest were all turned back by soldiers at Stock- 
port, Macclesfield or Derby, and many of them thrown into prison. But 
these events were overshadowed by the adventures of Oliver. This famous 
spy travelled about in Lancashire, Yorkshire and the Midlands, trying 
to stir up little abortive rebellions. He was caught out in the end by an 
accident at Wakefield, where a reformer, whom he had tried to tempt 
into a trap, saw him speaking to the servant of General Byng, the officer 
commanding in the North. The men he had tried to incriminate in 
Yorkshire escaped because FitzwUliam, the Lord Lieutenant, and the 
judges who tried them were honest men. In Derbyshire, Oliver succeeded 
in bringing three unhappy men to the scaffold, but his career was brought 
abruptly to a close by the efforts of a few independent men in Parliament, 
of whom the most persistent was Henry Grey Bennet. Thus, at the 
time Cobbett wrote, the prospects for freedom were at their darkest. At 
no time in our history was the worker of less account in the life of his 
industry or the life of his nation. 

It sounds like a paradox to say of Cobbett that he was one of the wisest 
rnen of his day. Many striking qualities, and some admirable qualities, 
would have been allowed him by his critics : even his friends would have 
laid stress on something else than his wisdom. Bentham called him a 
vile rascal ; Place called him an impudent mountebank : no man drew 
down upon himself so fierce and so general a storm of abuse from men in 
whose judgments personal temper played a relatively small part. This is 
not astonishing. Few would deny that he was noisy, contentious, egotis- 
tical, in controversy : crude dogmatism, raw generalisations, boisterous 
unfairness, give a great deal of their piquancy and spirit to his fascinating 
pages : in those struggles in which he shared danger and triumph with 



others he was wanting in generosity : in his encounters with the law 
there was one occasion when his nerve failed him, and he seemed wanting 
in courage. This is a formidable list of admissions, even when we re- 
member that he lived to be seventy-three, that scarcely anybody who 
had been his friend escaped being his enemy, and that throughout his 
life he never allowed his pen a moment's truce. Yet it remains true that 
he was one of the wisest men of his time, and that if he became, as Hazlitt 
said, " a fourth estate in himself," it was not merely from the power of 
his style or the power of his character : it was in part by the wisdom of 
his mind. 

He was a wise man because, though obstinate and self-confident, he 
could learn as he went along, and because, though in some respects a man 
of short, sharp, harsh views, he had in fact a larger and truer grasp of 
what was happening in England than almost any one of his contemporaries. 
He was not by nature a Radical, for by nature he hated everything that 
was new : he disliked theories, and he looked with great suspicion on all 
reformers. During his early life in America, when he was quarrelling 
furiously with American democrats, he wrote about England with ecstasy, 
describing the kindly, benignant patriot on the throne, and the honourable, 
public-spirited country gentlemen leading English armies and EngUsh 
politics. When he came back to England, just in time to have his windows 
broken for refusing to celebrate the Peace of Amiens, he soon saw that 
there was something wrong. He began by calling for reform of the 
abuses in the army : he then called for reform of the abuses in finance : 
it then gradually dawned on him that what was wrong was not that a good 
system had got out of order here or there, but that the system itself was 
wrong. He discovered that instead of living under a tolerant, self-respect- 
ing aristocracy, with the small man and the poor man enjoying rights and 
property inherited from the happy England of the past, the nation was 
living under a sinister power which he called " the thing," a ring of stock- 
jobbers, placemen, pensioners, loan-mongers, who had dispossessed the 
poor, destroyed the Uberties of England, and sacrificed her interests to 
their own. He saw, in fact, that England was passing through the worst 
kind of revolution, the revolution that is effected by the rich at the 
expense of the poor. It is easy to pick holes in Cobbett's history : it is 
easy to find fault with his remedies : he lived long enough to know that 
the reform of Parliament on which he had concentrated so much energy 
and influence had produced disappointing and unexpected consequences. 
But if you study his writings, and the motives that led to them, you find 
that he had a clear and profound idea of the meaning and the danger of 
the great changes that had come over English life since his boyhood. 
Cobbett knew more about English life in some of its most important 
aspects than any man who could make himself heard, and thus he under- 
stood that revolution better than his Radical contemporaries. Bentham 
became a Radical in the same way as Cobbett. Bentham wanted to see 
his schemes carried out by an English Turgot, but he knew after a time 
that no Government of the kind produced by the unreformed Parliament 



would ever look at his schemes, and so he became a convert to annual 
Parliaments, universal suffrage, and votes by ballot. But Bentham, 
knowing nothing of country life, accepted the ordinary view of the rich 
classes about the enclosures without question, and he could speak of en- 
closures as " the most reassuring evidence of improvement and happiness." 
Cobbett, being the grandson of a labourer, and the son of a small farmer, 
and essentially a countryman delighting in the pleasures and interests and 
traditions of country life, was in no danger of falling into that mistake. 
He saw that in the form in which they were effected the enclosures were 
part of a process which was destroying the independence and self-respect 
of the mass of the rural population. They were, in fact, an illustration 
and an epitome of what was happening to England in the hands of her 
masters. 

It was to rescue England from those masters that Cobbett devoted his 
life. When once a man has a sudden new light on one aspect of life, it 
soon reveals to him new truths about every aspect of life. The discovery 
that one institution has been perverted and corrupted makes you look 
more closely at other institutions. The discovery that a small class has 
gained its privileges in one place by pushing the nation out of its rights 
makes you curious and critical about its privileges in other places. Cobbett, 
looking or scowling about him, saw that in Parliament, in the army, in 
the administration of justice, in the universities, in the Church, the same 
thing had happened : the ordinary Englishman was steadily losing his 
rights and his inheritance, and a small class was steadily securing a 
monopoly of wealth, of political and civil rights, of education and happi- 
ness and leisure. He did not discover this all at once, but it is this dis- 
covery that explains both the scope of his attack and its method. He 
wanted to effect something much bigger than a reform of Parliament, 
though he regarded the reform of Parliament as essential to his object. 
He wanted to shake a whole system of life and thought, and to shake it 
by his own personal exertions. He wanted to overturn, not merely the 
government of the upper classes, but their imposition upon England of 
their history, their philosophy, their whole way of looking at society and 
at Hfe. He took one institution after another, and said to the people of 
England, " For what were these institutions meant, and to what uses are 
they put to-day ? They were meant for your service, and they are used 
for your oppression. For whom were the universities founded, and by 
whom are they monopolised ? What was the origin of tithes ? By what 
title in history does your aristocracy own its great estates, and how is it 
observing its obligations ? What are the guarantees of justice won for 
you by your fathers, and what has become of them in the hands of the 
class that takes away your property and your rights ? " 

Once convinced that this was the capital need of the time, Cobbett 
threw himself into his task with great courage and with aU the force of 
Ms versatile and exuberant mind. It needed very real courage for a 
journalist of those days to rewrite the history of the Protestant reforma- 
tion. ReUgious animosity ran high, and the most honourable men in 



politics were shut out from office for no other reason than their desire to 
secure a small measure of justice for the Irish Catholics. Cobbett was 
a Churchman, with no kind of hostility to Protestantism : in his early 
days he had supported the barbarous intolerance of the Protestant 
ascendancy faction in Ireland. But when he had made up his mind that 
the accepted version of the reformation masked one of the great usurpa- 
tions of the rich classes, he determined to defy prejudice, and to tell his 
countrymen what he believed to be the truth. And this general design 
of his explains not merely his large conception of his task, his idea, for 
example, of writing an English grammar for the classes who were shut out 
from the schools by the borough-mongers, but also the iconoclastic methods 
of his attacks. Historians have described the shock which was given to 
the mind of Italy by the French methods of warfare, when Charles the 
Eighth led his armies into her plains, and fought his battles without any 
of the graceful conventions that were usual among the condottieri, whose 
amiable habit it had been to lift a fallen officer to his feet. When Cobbett 
descended on the reform agitation, his methods of controversy were not 
less startling to his contemporaries. He was by nature the kind of man 
who hits hard, but there was reason in his violence. For he wanted to 
destroy the superstitious esteem enjoyed by the ruling class. He felt 
that the most serious element in the situation was not that the ruling 
class made pretensions that were not founded on its services or its history, 
but that those pretensions were accepted by the nation. Just as O'Connell 
set himself to destroy the prestige of our odious administration in Ireland 
by personal attacks on the judges, so Cobbett felt that it was important 
to get the other classes of English society to shake themselves free from 
the habit of looking upon one class as sacrosanct. 

Cobbett's remarkable power of clever and sparkling ridicule, his graphic 
and pointed invective, his wit and sarcasm, made him as great a master 
of this kind of polemical writing as England has ever produced. But he 
was something more than this. No man had a more telling gift of exposi- 
tion. Two examples of his genius in this difficult art will occur to most 
of his readers. One is the passage in this volume that describes the 
precise meaning of the Coercion Acts just passed : the other is the letter 
to Wilberforce describing the meaning of the Combination Laws, published 
in the Political Register in 1823. It was this that made him so dangerous 
a critic. England was passing, in 1817, through a phase of panic and 
passion, the result of the French War and the French Revolution, which 
had intensified and embittered the growing class hatreds of the time. 
The upper classes, except for a handful of men, of whom Lord Holland 
was the most consistent and courageous, treated the mass of the English 
people like a hostile nation : they withdrew from the mass of the people 
the protection of British law and justice. They treated the English 
people in precisely the same way as the English Government, living in 
much the same atmosphere, treated the Irish people in 1920. In both 
cases a Government, faced with political discontent, substituted Prussian 
for English methods of rule. It would be easy to show that the constitu- 



tion which Cobbett praised so warmly was in fact a less substantial 
defence to the poorer classes than he imagined, for a great deal of oppres- 
sion was possible and was practised without formally repealing any part 
of it. But two trials, those of Hardy in 1794, ^^^ *^^* °f ^^^ Thirty- 
Eight in 1812, showed that so long as trial by jury remained, the Govern- 
ment might at any time suffer a bitter reverse in its campaign of political 
persecution. The London juries were famous for their independence, but 
it was a Lancashire jury that upset the plans of the magistrates in 1812. 
Nobody could describe better than Cobbett the real significance and import- 
ance of the rights that ministers were taking away ; nobody could show 
more clearly that those rights were essential to freedom and that they 
were suspended for the most selfish and narrow of class purposes. The 
Register in which he argued this, with a power which no Government 
apologist could hope to rival, was sold to fifty thousand readers. That is 
the measure of his influence. If there were any writer with his power and 
influence to-day it would be impossible for a Government to destroy the 
several securities for justice and to put a civilian population at the mercy 
of soldiers and constables. If Castlereagh and Sidmouth stopped short 
in 1817 of the measures that British ministers adopted in 1920 in their 
treatment of Ireland, one reason is to be found in the fear of Cobbett's 
pen. When it came to constructive measures Cobbett was often wrong ; 
he thought government a simpler matter than it was ; his likes and dis- 
likes were apt to disturb his judgment : but he stands out among the great 
forces of his time because he used a talent unrivalled in his age, in the 
effort to arrest the impoverishment of the English people, and to destroy 
the fatal superstition of the day that the rich could be trusted to act for 
the poor. 

J. L. HAMMOND. 



A HISTORY OF THE LAST HUNDRED DAYS 
OF ENGLISH FREEDOM, 

Ending with the Passing of the Ahsolute-PoweT-qf-Imprisonment Act, in the 
Month oj March, 1817. Addressed to Mr. John Goldsmith, of H amble- 
don, and Mr. Richard Hinxman, of Chilling, who were the Chairman and 
Seconder at the Meeting of the People of Hampshire on Portsdown Hill, in 
the Month of February, 1817, to Petition for a Redress of Grievances and 
for a Reform in the Commons House of Parliament. 



LETTER I. 



(" Political Register," July, 1817.) 




North HampsUad, Long Island, June 10, 1817. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS — 

A Revolution the most extraordinary has taken place 
in our country. The Revolution of 1688 was a nothing, 
in point of importance, compared with that which we 
have now witnessed. Then the Royal Family and the 
line of descent of the Crown were changed, because a 
tyrant had grossly violated some of the fundamental 
laws of the land ; but now, all the fundamental laws of 
the land stand abrogated by Acts of the Parliament. In England, in that 
same England, which was the cradle of real liberty and just laws, or, at 
least, which was the spot, where law and justice and freedom were pre- 
served while despotism reigned over the rest of the world ; in that England, 
which was so long held by the world to exhibit an example of all that was 
desirable in politics and in jurisprudence ; in that England, whence the 
wise and brave men who first settled this now happy country brought all 
those principles of law and of government, which, by being adhered to, 
have been the cause of that happiness and virtue which are here every- 
where apparent ; in that same England what do we now behold ? The 
very thought, though I am here beyond the reach of the evil, wrings my 
heart. We behold a system of taxation that has spread ruin, madness 
and starvation over the land ; a band of Sinecurists, Pensioners, Bankers, 
and Funders, who strip the land of all its fruits, except the portion which 
they share with the standing army who aid them in the work of seizing on 
those fruits ; a people who have no voice in the choosing of those, who 
make laws affecting their property and their lives ; a House of Commons, 
the sale and barter of seats in which has, within its own walls, been 
acknowledged to be as notorious as the sun at noon-day ; and, finally, in 
answer to the nation's petitions for a redress of this enormous grievance, 
the cause of every calamity, we behold Acts passed by this same House of 
Commons, which have taken from the people all liberty of the press, all 
liberty of speech, and all the safety which the law gave to their very 
persons, it being now in the absolute power of Ministers to punish any man 
whom they may please to punish, in the severest possible manner short of 
instant death, not only without any trial by jury, but without any trial 
at all ; without hearing him themselves in his defence ; without letting 



him know the cause of his punishment ; without telling him who are his 
accusers ; and without any appeal, now or hereafter, from their decisions ! 
They, or any one out of three of them, have the power to send for either of 
you at any hour ; to cause you to be conveyed away to any jail in the 
kingdom ; to be put into any dungeon or cell ; to be deprived of pen, ink 
and paper ; to be kept from all communication with wife, child, friend, 
or anybody else ; to be locked up in a solitary cell ; to be kept in a damp 
or stinking hole ; and to be kept without any limit as to time, other than 
what their own sole will and pleasure may dictate. 

Such is the present state of England, and, thanks to the virtue and 
valour of our brethren on this side of the Atlantic, I have the power to 
describe that state to the world, a power, which I certainly should not 
have had, if the people of this country had not successfully resisted the 
attempts of our Government in 1814 and 1815, when Sir Joseph Yorke 
said, in the House of Commons, that there was Mr. President Madison 
yet to be put down ; and, when the " Times " newspaper told the then 
deceived people, that regular Governments never could be safe, until the 
world was deprived of the " dangerous example oj successful democratic 
rebellion " ; or, in other words, that the Boroughmongering System never 
could sleep in quiet, while there was one free country left on the face of the 
earth. The " Times " was right. The " Holy Alliance " is of no avail as long 
as this country remains what it now is. Hither, at last, aU the oppressed 
who harbour the just desire to resist, may come ; and, in the end, resist- 
ance would go from here, if it were to arise from no other quarter. 

The Revolution which has taken place in England is not seen in its 
true character without our taking some time to look at all its parts. We 
are too apt to speak of it merely as a Suspension of the Act of Habeas 
Corpus ; but, this is by no means doing the thing justice. That Act is, 
indeed, rendered nugatory ; but, that is merely incidental. That Act, 
which was passed so late as the reign of Charles H., merely provided some 
checks to false imprisonment, and more clearly defined the remedy ; but, 
in all times, since England has been England, the law of the land was, that 
no man could be imprisoned, except by du£ course of law, and due course 
of law included all the circumstances of informations, warrants by ordinary 
magistrates, previous examinations, confronting with accusers, commit- 
ments stating the precise crime, and a delivery or trial at the next Sessions 
or Assizes. This was the due course of law in England long before the 
Norman Conquest, and it always continued to be due course of law. The 
Act of Habeas Corpus only defined more precisely the remedy in case of 
violations, or neglect of observance of this due course of law. 

Therefore, the Absolute-Power-of-Imprisonment Act does not call 
itself an Act to Suspend the Act of Habeas Corpus, which would have left the 
law as it stood before that Act was passed. Those who have made the 
Revolution knew what they intended too well to give their Act that title 
or that effect. They call it an Act to " empower his Majesty to imprison 
any person that he may suspect to be guilty of treason, or treasonable 
practices." We all know, that his Majesty has nothing to do with the 
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matter ; and, the provisions of the Act very explicitly state that this 
dreadful power is lodged in other hands. 

It is clear, then, that (without going into the Acts against the liberty 
of speech and of the press) by this one Act, all the fundamental laws of the 
land are effectually put an end to, seeing that it places every one's person 
at the absolute disposal of the Ministers, and, if the very body of a man 
be not safe, what absurdity is it to talk about property ! That man, who 
has no safety for his person cannot be said to possess any thing. We are 
told by the hirelings of the press, that it is only the " disaffected " that this 
Revolution need to make uneasy. That is to say, only those whom the 
Ministers and Boroughmongers may dislike. But, what more is asked for 
by the Dey of Algiers, or by any Bourbon that ever existed ? They do 
not want to kill or imprison all their people. That would not suit their 
purpose. They do not destroy even those whom they know to hate them, 
provided they be still and give them no annoyance. But, the moment any 
one, who possesses the means, discovers the inclination to oppose or 
thwart them, that moment they begin to suspect him, and then they pro- 
ceed to punish. They want to do nothing more. This is all that arbitrary 
government has ever wanted to do ; and this is what the Ministers in 
England are now empowered to do by Act of Parliament ! That they will 
not exercise this power against the " well-affected " ; that is to say, against 
their own partisans, is sure enough ; nor will they exercise it against sham 
opponents like the " Morning Chronicle," nor against impotent opponents 
like the Independent Whig. But, it is not less sure, that they will exercise 
it against every man, who possesses the means, and the will at the same 
time, of opposing their unjust, and exposing their foolish measures. 

Why were there laws to protect men's persons and property ? Why 
was there a trial by jury for every alleged offence ? The reason was, that 
no man should be in danger from the power of those who exercised the 
great functions of administering law and justice. These laws were not 
intended to protect those whom the Government had no dislike to, but 
those whom it might dislike. These laws were not intended to protect 
those who stood in need of no protection, but those who did stand in need of 
it. These laws were intended to prevent men in authority, or powerful 
men of any description, from hurting those whom they might regard as 
" disaffected " towards them ; and yet, forsooth, we are to think nothing 
of the abrogation of all these laws, because they put in jeopardy " only the 
disaffected " .' 

The Dey of Algiers proceeds against his " disaffected " by chopping off 
their heads, and our Ministers proceed against their " disaffected " by 
shutting them up in prison during their pleasure, in any jail in the king- 
dom, and deprived of light, warmth, and all communication with relations 
and ifriends, if they please. That is aU the difference, and, of the two, the 
Dey's power is, according to Blackstone, the less hateful and dangerous. 
There is this further difference indeed : that the Dey's power extends to 
every person in his dominions, whereas the Boroughmongers, in giving the 
Ministers this dreadful power over the rest of the nation, not excepting the 
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females of the Royal Family, have made an express clause to except their 
precious selves! At least, no Member of either House can be shut up 
without a notification to the House, and, of course, without a hearing of 
some sort or other. 

You will want nothing to convince you, then, that a real and total 
Revolution has taken place in England ,• and, it is a duty which we owe to 
mankind, to our country, to ourselves and our children to trace, if we 
possess the means, this great event to its true causes. This is what I shall 
now do in the best manner that my abilities will enable me. I intend, 
after a short view of the previous period, to give a minute account of the 
transactions of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom, in which 
transactions I was so principal an actor, and of every thing belonging to 
which I was so well acquainted. And, I address myself to you, my 
friends, upon this occasion, because you are amongst the men, for whom 
I have the greatest personal regard, for whose public spirit and under- 
standings I have the greatest respect, and because you were my associates 
in the proposing and carrying of that memorable Petition, which the honest 
people of our country approved of and signed upon Portsdown-hiU, which 
Petition contains a fair and modest statement of the chief of the nation's 
grievances and desires, by which Petition I am sure you wUl stand to the 
last moment of your lives. 

You, who live constantly in the country, and who are necessarily 
engaged in your own private affairs the far greater part of your time, had 
no knowledge of many things, which took place in London, during the 
interesting period of which I mean to treat, and the detail of which, as 
it is necessary to you, and, in some instances, will fill you with astonish- 
ment, is, of course, much more necessary to be communicated to the 
people of England at large. 

But, before I proceed to the performance of this duty towards my 
country, it is necessary that I say something of what I am doing in order 
to take care of myself and family, which will not only be extremely interest- 
ing to you, but, I flatter myself, wUl be not uninteresting to many, many 
thousands of my countrymen, to many of whom (wholly unknown to me 
personally) I have to return my unspeakable thanks for their attention and 
their oflEers of service, solid substantial service, to my wife, who was left 
behind me in circumstances so very trying. Indeed, the wife and children 
of a man, chiefly for the purpose of stifling whose writings (loyal and legal 
as every line of them was) a Revolution has been made in the Government 
of a great nation, may reasonably be deemed objects of interest and of care 
with men, who know how to estimate talent and zeal, who love truth, 
justice, and fair play, and who mourn over the disgrace of their country, 
exhibited in the at once mean and outrageous acts of its Government in 
opposition to the talents of one single man, unassisted and unsupported j 
by any thing on earth but the resources of his own mind, and those, too, 
xinassisted by any trick, any craft, any finesse, any disguise of any sort, 
or by the employment of any blandishments or flatteries towards any 
human being. 
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For the future, my kind and good friends, my mode of reasoning, my 
intentions, and my prospects, are these. I will be as frank with you and 
with the world as I would be with my own bosom. 

It is impossible that England can remain long in its present state. That 
is altogether impossible. More must be done, or that which is done must 
be undone ; and, if the latter take place, and I am alive, I shall return. 
If the former take place ; if a direct censorship of the press be adopted, 
which it must be very soon, and if it become evident, that this sort of 
Bourbon government is to remain as long as force will uphold it, I shall, of 
course, not go to live under that government, knowing very well that the 
warrants of Lords Sidmouth and Castlereagh are much more to be 
dreaded even than the thunderbolts that struck the ship, in which I 
sailed beyond the reach of those warrants. 

In the meanwhile, that is to say, while I wait to see the events which 
will arise out of the Bourbon measures and out of the workings of our 
good old friend, the National Debt, I must eat and drink, say you. Very 
true, and, though a little serves me and aU belonging to me, I have not the 
least doubt that we shall be able to get a plenty of both from the earth, 
which is never niggardly towards those, who will apply to her with earnest- 
ness and with care. To the earth, therefore, the untaxed earth, I wUl 
apply. It would be affectation to pretend, that I have not the means of 
living here by my pen ; but it is my intention to be a downright farmer, 
and to depend solely upon what I can get in that way. I begin by counting 
upon nothing but what I can raise from the ground. If anything else does 
come my children wUl be so much the richer, though they may not, per- 
haps, be so much the happier. I shall, I trust, set an example to my 
children, that, though suddenly bereft of fortune, no one need despair, 
who has freedom, industry and health. 

Whatever I send to be published in England I shall publish here in some 
shape or another, and, as you will see, though I have been so ill-treated by 
those who govern England, I shall never turn my back upon my country 
or my countrymen. There are persons here, who wUl think well of no 
Englishman, who will not only distinctly and explicitly disclaim all 
allegiance to the King, but all regard for his country. I will do neither. 
I owe allegiance to the King as much as any American owes allegiance to 
the laws of his country. I cannot, if I would, according to the laws oj 
England, get rid of it. And, as to my country and my countrymen, my 
attachment to them can never be equalled by my attachment to any 
other country or people. I owe a temporary allegiance to this country, 
and am bound to obey its excellent laws and Government. I am even 
bound to assist in repelling my own countrymen, and to consider them as 
enemies, if they attack this country. AU this I owe in return for the pro- 
tection I receive. I owe, besides, great gratitude to this sensible and brave 
people and to their wise, gentle, and just Government for having preserved 
from the fangs of despotism this one spot of the globe. I owe to them my 
freedom at this moment. I owe to them that I am not shut up in a 
dungeon instead of being seated in safety and writing to you. These are 
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great claims upon my gratitude, and my feelings towards the Government 
and the People are fully commensurate with those claims ; but, as to the 
changing of allegiance, or the denying of my country, it is what I shall 
never do. England, though now bowed down by Boroughmongers, is 
my country ; her people are public-spirited, warm-hearted, sincere and 
brave ; common dangers, exertions in common, long intercourse of senti- 
ment, and the thousands upon thousands of marks of friendship that I 
have received, all these have endeared the people of my own country to me 
in a peculiar manner. I will die an Englishman in exile, or an Englishman 
in England free. 

I was well aware of the violent hostility, in some persons, to the very 
name of England, before I left my country ; and I resolved, accordingly, 
not to place myself in the way of disappointing any one who might expect 
me to become her assailant. It was this reason which induced me to 
leave the City of New York in twenty-four hours after landing in it. I 
came over to this island the next day after my landing, and here, I dare 
say, I shall remain as long as the National Debt and the Bourbon System 
wiU exist, unless I make a tour into New England, where I never have been, 
and which country I have a great desire to see. 

Here, then, we are with mutton not so fine as that of Hambledon, and 
lamb, less early and fine than that of Chilling ; but, we have many good 
things which you have not ; and, what is better than all the good tWngs 
put together, we have not only no Secretary of State's Warrants, but oj 
all the good, things every man, woman and child has an abundance. The salt, 
the very salt, which our neighbour Chiddel sells you for 20 English 
shillings a bushel, is brought here and sold to us Jot three English shillings 
a bushel. But, then, we here have not the honour to see any such man 
as our neighbour Garnier, whose grandfather was an honest coachman 
to George L, and who, for a long life, has had a sinecure of twelve 
thousand founds sterling a year, paid him out of those taxes, which make 
neighbour Chiddel's salt so dear in England, and which tax being taken 
off when the salt is exported, makes us buy it so cheap.* Is there never 
to be an end to these things ? Are they to be endured /or ever? Mrs. 
HiNXMAN might here lend her pony to a friend for a week without her 
husband being surcharged and made, on that account, to pay the horse-tax 
for a year. Here your wives might, as good farmers' wives did in England 
in former times, and as they do here now, turn their /«< into candles, and 
their ashes and grease into soap, without your being either fined or im- 
prisoned for the deed. Here poor Chalcroft of Cager's Green would have 
no need to pull down, in consequence of an exciseman's threat, the hop- 
poles that the hops were climbing up out of his garden hedge. Here you 
might, without any risk of loss of estate or of ears, turn your own barley 
into malt, and your honey into metheglin. Here you might travel from 
Jericho to Jerusalem, and from Jerusalem to Babylon (for all these places 
are in this Island) and never meet, not only not a beggar, but scarcely a 

* In my letter to Lord Sidmouth, I stated the price at ^s. 6d. a bushel; but now 
find, that we give only 3s. sterling. 



person walking on foot, as almost every body rides in some way or other. 
And here my son William's pretty little miniature mare, which has taught 
my children to ride, would not have cost me one hundred founds sterling 
in tax, as she has done in England, when the original cost of herself was 
only four pounds, saddle and all. 

But, though I say, and I mean, to place my sole dependence for a living, 
upon the fidelity of the earth, I beg you not to suppose, that I mean to 
cease, for one moment, in my efforts to aid in the restoration of the free- 
dom of my country. That shall be the constant object of my life. That 
nothing shall prevent me from pursuing, and by aU the means of all sorts, 
that my mind can invent, or that it can avail itself of. If the Bourbon 
system be rendered so complete as to make it impossible for any one to 
publish my writings in England, you may depend on their being always 
published here. They will find their way to England somehow or other ; 
and, though the circulation wUl not be so wide, it will be something. And 
all this while, how will the Boroughmongers stand ? They have stripped 
me of a large fortune ; but for how long can they do it ? As long as they 
can uphold the Bourbon System, and not one moment longer. 

The sons and daughters of Corruption harp a good deal upon the 
circumstance of my having taken away a few hundred pounds in ready 
money, when I said, in my notification from Liverpool, that I carried away 
nothing but my wife and my children. What ! did they imagine that I 
counted it any thing to carry with me money enough to pay my passage 
and to furnish me with food and lodging for a few months ? Did they 
imagine it to be any thing to have the means of putting myself on shore, 
when I left behind me a farm covered with stock of all sorts ; a house full 
of furniture ; an estate which, with its improvements, had cost me forty 
thousand pounds and which was mortgaged for less than seventeen 
thousand ; copyrights which were worth an immense sum, and a current 
income from my writings of more than ten thousand pounds ; under these 
circumstances was it too much to have a few hundred pounds in my own 
pocket, and to leave sufficient at the command of my wife for the purpose 
of bringing her and her children over to me ? Did the sons and the 
daughters of Corruption grudge us this ? Did they really expect that, in 
abandoning a fortune larger than has ever been possessed by Lord Sid- 
mouth or any of his family ; did they imagine that in making this enor- 
mous sacrifice, or, rather, in being driven from these the fair fruits of my 
industry and talents, I was going not only to lead the life of a mendicant, 
but, which was of much greater importance, to deprive myself of the 
means of having a place where I might have room and warmth to carry 
on the struggle against the Boroughmongers ? If they did imagine this, 
they were as ignorant as they are well known to be greedy and merciless. 

However, if the Boroughmongers adopt measures which shall wholly 
and entirely prevent the circulation of my writings, I shall still possess 
the means of living happily and easily, and the Boroughmongers will live 
as happily as they can under their new system. While I was enjoying a 
comparatively trifling income in England from my writings ; and had lost, 
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during the last three or four years, large sums annually by my agricultural 
pursuits and by my purchases of land, in common with others, who were 
situated in that respect like myself ; that is to say, who had been severely 
robbed, and thousands of them whoUy ruined and brought to a jail, by the 
arbitrary change in the currency and by the other operations of the banking 
and funding system ; as long as I remained in this state, Corruption took 
little notice of me. She knew very weU, that the tax-gatherer would take 
care to keep me in a situation sufficiently humble as to pecuniary matters. 
But, when she saw that the resources of my mind had not only enabled me 
to set aU the country to reading, and that, too, at so cheap a rate as to drive 
from the field all the tribes of " Religious Tracts " and " Moral Tracts " 
and " Amusing Tracts " and " Tracts for the Poor " and the " Lancas- 
trian Tracts " and the " National Tracts " ; when Corruption saw that 
my little publication had not only swept all these from the field, and had 
made the people, in the space of three short months ashamed of their own 
foUy in having been amused by the puerile effusions of fanatics and the 
crafty baits of hypocrites ; when she saw that my talents had not only 
produced this wonderful effect in so short a space of time, but had also 
opened to me a mine of wealth, in spite of the lowness of my prices and 
liberality of my allowances to dealers, which partook of that carelessness 
about money which has characterised all the transactions of my fife ; when 
Corruption saw that I must be rich in spite of myself, and that my fame 
and my riches were going on increasing together, then it was that she, 
aided by her infernal associate, ENVY, set herself to work ! For some 
time Corruption knew not what to do. She tried various underhand 
means, in aU of which she had the cordial co-operation of Envy. At last, 
driven to extremities by my perseverance in a strictly legal and loyal 
course, she resolved on open violence, which, however, she could not com- 
mit upon me without committing it, at the same time, upon the laws of the 
country. In the commission of these acts of violence, BALEFUL ENVY 
was her constant associate ! And even at this moment the country owes 
aU the acts that have been committed against it, as much, and even more, 
to Envy than it does to Corruption herself. Had it not been for the base, 
the detestable feelings of envy which prevailed at the opening of the 
present session of Parliament, those Acts which have been passed, never 
would have been passed. Of this matter I shall speak more in detail 
another time ; but I repeat here, that the cause of Reform has suffered 
more from this detestable feeling of envy than it has suffered from aU other 
enemies put together. When I say that it has suffered, I mean /or the 
present ; for as to the future, neither corruption nor envy can prevent its 
success. All that was contained in the Register was, with Envy, " Very 
good indeed ; very true, very powerful ; but Cobbett ; the people talked 
of nobody but Cobbett ! Why should Cobbett know more than any body 
else ? why should he have aU the praise ? " The truth is, that I did not 
want it ; that I never sought for it ; that no man living was ever so ready 
to give praise to others, labouring in the same cause, as I have been ; that 
no man living ever took such pains to draw public applause down upon 
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the heads of others as I have ; and, what is still more, that no other man 
living ever stood silent and heard so many others applauded to the skies, 
admired beyond all bounds of expression, for the very plumage IN WHICH 
HE HIMSELF HAD DECORATED THEM. How often, good God ! 
have I, after having put words into men's mouths ; after having made 
wisdom come forth out of the mouths of babes and of sucklings ; how 
often have I quoted these very words of my own as being their words, and 
took merit to myself for having had the diligence to select and republish 
their wise sayings ! How often have I acted thus ! How scrupulous have 
I been in observing the most impenetrable silence upon these matters, and, 
at last, to see Envy exerting all her malignant influence ; keeping at one 
time, a glum silence, and, at another time, endeavouring to mar by her 
doubts and hesitations the cause of the people ; merely because the spon- 
taneous and universal sentiment of the nation had placed me at the head 
of that cause I To see this at last after all my ten or twelve years of 
disregard of fame ; after aU the mUlions of proofs that I had given of 
having no envy in my own disposition, was a little too much for me patiently 
to endure. It was very natural for men to wish themselves in my place. 
It was natural for them to wish that all the people in the kingdom should 
be reading and repeating their words ; but it was not natural for them to 
say, or to act as if they had said : " Perish the cause of the people, rather 
than let it succeed without our being considered as the prime instrument 
of its success." This was as unnatural, as unmanly, as base, and every 
way as wicked, as any of those acts of which we have ever complained. 
But, Envy will not succeed in the end. Nay, she has not succeeded even 
thus far ; for, the very measures of which she has secretly approved, in 
the producing of which she has so mainly assisted, and in the adoption 
of which she has, within herself exulted, because they tended to check, 
and, as she hoped, to destroy the progress of that influence, the sight of 
which her eyes could not endure ; those very measures have only the 
more loudly proclaimed my fame to the world, seeing that there is not one 
single individual in England, who does not well know, that all the new 
laws ; that all the provisions in those laws ; that all the reports, all the 
imprisonments, all the hatched plots, all the schemes and all the contriv- 
ances have been principally levelled at my writings. This is so well 
known, that every man in England would be deemed an idiot who affected 
to doubt it. Therefore, Envy, as far as things have gone, has only 
laboured to defeat her own purposes ; and her ladyship may be well 
assured, that the part, which she has now to act, is a more difficult one than 
any she has ever acted before. To give her open approbation of what is 
going on at this time, she dares not. She cannot very well be silent while 
it is going on. Yet, if it goes on, it wiU be seen how impotent she is ; and 
if it ceases, she has me and my writings back again to mortify her more 
than ever. * * * And now let us proceed to our history of the last 
hundred days of English freedom. 

The cause of Reform was the subject of discussion. Disguise the matter 
how they will ; talk as long as they please about plots and Spenceans, it 
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was Reform that approached the Boroughmongers in such a formidable 
shape, and, against this it was that they armed themselves. This was no 
new cause ; very far from it. The principle, that no man shall be taxed 
without his own consent is as old as England is, or at least, as the very oldest 
of the laws of England. This was, in fact, the cause of Hampden, the 
cause of Sidney ; it was the cause of the Revolution in 1688, and it was 
the cause of the Revolution in 1817. 

The American revolutionary war had the same basis. The Borough- 
mongers would insist upon taxing the Americans without suffering them to 
send Members to Parliament. These latter resisted, and their gaUant and 
legal resistance was crowned with success. That war had brought on the 
nation such a burden of taxes, that the people looked to a real representa- 
tion as their only safeguard for the future. The subject of Reform was 
agitated. Mr. Pitt, the Duke of Richmond, and hundreds of others, then 
stood forward in the cause of Reform. The latter, as you well know, 
brought a Bill into the House of Lords to effect this grand purpose. Mr. 
Pitt declared, that " no honest man could be minister without a Reform 
in the Commons' House." Mr. Wilberforce, too, was a Reformer. Pitt's 
alliance with Dundas made him forget aU his notions about^Reform. But, so 
late as the year 1793, Mr. Grey, Mr. Sheridan, the late and present Dukes 
of Bedford, and many others, signed a petition, which was presented to 
the House of Commons, in which they state, that they are ready to prove at 
the Bar, that the people had no voice in choosing a majority of that House. 

The French Revolution had now begun, and, as a real representative 
government had been established there, it was easy to see, that it would be 
quite impossible to keep the people of England quiet without a Reform, if 
the limited kingly government and a freely-chosen assembly were suffered 
to exist in France. Therefore, and for no other cause, it was resolved to go 
to war with the new Government of France, having first stimulated other 
powers to begin that war. The war succeeded in restoring the Bourbons, 
and in destroying freedom wherever she had raised her head on the 
Continent. But, in performing this work, the Boroughmongers contracted 
such a load of debt, that, at the close of the war, they found the nation 
completely ruined. They expected fine sunshine days for the rest of their 
lives ; but, behold ! they were worse off than before they began their 
war ! They thought, that they had stifled the spirit of Reform for ever, 
but, they found, that all the evils of the country were speedily traced to the 
old source. Men asked each other what was the cause of this unexampled 
misery after so glorious a war. The taxes was the answer. And why not 
lessen the taxes ? They are wanted for the Debt, the Standing Army, and 
the Staff and the Sinecure People and Pensioners. And why do all these 
exist in so enormous a degree ? Because the House of Commons will not 
lessen the four latter, and because they have voted the Debt and used the 
money. And why have they done this ? Because they have, for the far 
greater part, an interest in so doing. Why not choose other Members 
then ? Because it is not the people who pay the taxes, who have the 
choosing. Why have they not then ? 
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Thus was the matter brought home, and Reform again began to be 
rung in the ears of the honourable House, who, as it were to convince the 
people of the absolute necessity of that Reform, had, by a monstrous 
majority voted, only a few years before, that they would not hear evidence 
against Perceval and Castlereagh charging them with the actual sale 
of a seat in the House. 

This was the position of things in the spring and summer of last year. 
Yet, it was my own opinion, that it was not prudent to urge on the ques- 
tion of Reform at that time. In the winter of last year, and about the 
month of February, I stated this my opinion very clearly to Major Cart- 
wright, who had been for some time reproaching me with a backwardness 
in that cause. He, in a good-natured way, reproved me for wasting my 
great talents, as he was pleased to call them, on questions of political 
economy, in exposing the state of the finances, and in discussions about the 
Funding System, concluding with saying : " Let them settle their accounts 
as they will : let us have our rights." " Yes," replied I, " but, my 
opinion is, that, until they have settled their accounts, we never shall have 
our rights ; or, at least, until all the world sees clearly that they never can 
pay in full the interest of the Debt." This was my opinion for many years, 
and, therefore, I bent the greatest part of my force to this object : the 
making the subject of the Debt, in all its parts and bearings, familiar to the 
people. And, the knowledge, which is now possessed in England is quite 
surprising. 

It was impossible to believe, that men, who possessed the seats, that is 
to say, who possessed all the real powers of the Government ; who had, 
in fact, the appointment of the Ministers, the filling of all places of profit 
and of trust ; the giving of all the commissions in the Army and Navy ; 
the bestowing of all honours at the Bar ; the bestowing of the livings in 
what is called the gift of the Crown ; and who, in short, possessed every 
thing in the country, having the power of taxing the people wholly in 
their hands : it was impossible to believe, that men so vested with power, 
and having a great standing army at their nod, would ever give up this 
mass of power and this mass of possessions, merely at the solicitation of an 
unarmed people. It was like petitioning an able man to give up his 
talents to you, or a handsome woman to give you up her beauty. 

But, if some event were to happen, which would shake the Borough- 
mongers by their own means ; some event which would make them stagger 
under their own weight ; some event which would bring them to a stand, 
not knowing which way to turn themselves ; then, indeed, they must give 
way, and do the people justice. I could suppose many events, that would 
have operated thus ; but the event, which I was sure would be effectual, 
and which I was also sure would, sooner or later, take place, was the 
blowing up, or, at least, the total discredit of the Funding System, by a 
failure in the means of paying the interest of the Debt in full. 

It was, therefore, my opinion, that it was not prudent to urge on the 
cause of Reform to what might be called a pitched battle with its enemies, 
until those enemies were at war amongst themselves ; that is to say, until 
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the Boroughmongers found themselves compelled to break with the Fund- 
holders. Whenever that should happen, I saw, that the Boroughmongers 
would not only lose their best allies, but that those allies would be amongst 
the bitterest of their enemies ; and that then, a Reform must take place, 
and in all human probability, in a peaceable and orderly manner. 

To this opinion I held during the last summer, and now I draw near to 
that series of transactions, which have finally produced the Bourbon System 
in England. But this letter is already too long ; I shall, therefore, not 
enter on these topics till my next ; and, in the meanwhile, I remain your 
sincere friend, 

Wm. cobbett. 

Postscript. I have this moment had pointed out to me by one of my sons 
a paragraph in the " Independent Whig " of the 30th of March, which I 
will notice here, merely because it contains a calumnious imputation, which 
may deceive some persons who have not been attentive observers of my 
conduct. The main object of the paragraph is to make the people of 
England, or that very small portion of them who read the " Independent 
Whig," believe, that I had long planned my departure for America, and 
that I had long been writing in praise of everything American, in order to 
pave the way for this step. The income from my " Register " was never less 
than fifteen hundred pounds a year I believe. Not a thing to be cast off 
upon a speculation of better fare, with a sea voyage for a whole family as a 
prelude. But, let us hear this wise and patriotic Whig, well worthy to 
belong to the faction, whose name he has chosen to take. 

" Our readers will perceive, in another department of our paper, a letter 
from ' Mr. Cobbett to the Public,' dated Liverpool, March 26, the con- 
tents of which, we are inclined to think, cannot excite much surprise, in 
those who have been accustomed to read the writings of that gentleman. 
It is to be recollected that Mr. Cobbett commenced his literary life in 
America. Without entering at present into any review of him as a public 
character, we feel, that to prove that he has long contemplated this act, we 
need only refer those who have been accustomed to read his lucubrations, 
to re-peruse his numerous letters, not long since published, to the American 
People — to the unqualified praise of everything American contained in 
those letters, and to the particular manner in which he had expressed 
himself, previous to the dreadful and arbitrary measures which the 
Ministers have resorted to, and which the Parliament had so fatally sanc- 
tioned, when predicting, as he did, with confidence, the success of the cause 
of Reform, and scouting, as he did, the idea of the enactment of the 
Gagging BUls, &c. It was clear to us (and we have for months past stated 
that such was our opinion), that Mr. Cobbett was satisfied in his own mind, 
that tyranny, and not liberty, would prove the result of his truly injudicious 
zeal. Let the Reader refer back to his late Publications, and he will find 
that Mr. Cobbett, when scoffing at the ' Courier ' for holding out the threat 
of coercive laws, as constantly as he adverted to that subject, invariably 
opposed the menace of the ' Courier,' with the prediction of the loss of one- 
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half of the population of the country, either in being killed in the opposing 
the enactment of such laws, or in emigrating to America, to elude their 
vengeance. It was clear to us, when we observed this kind of writing 
adopted by Mr. Cobbett, that he had made his own mind up to a voyage to 
America, and that all his ■political writings had for their object the promotion 
of his views in that country. We were additionally led to indulge this belief 
from the information we possessed that one of Mr. Cobbett's sons had been 
for some time past, actually settled in America, as a Bookseller, and 
publishing his Register, printed here, in that country. Our opinion of Mr. 
Cobbett and his writings are upon record — ^we broached that opinion not 
only when he was here to defend himself, but when he was in the enjoy- 
ment of the climax of his popularity. We then stated that we considered 
he had greatly injured the cause of Freedom and Reform — such being our 
sentiments we placed them with our reasons upon record, as became us as 
Journalists, fearful of nothing so much as an abandonment of our public 
duty in any pitiful compromise of our independence. The solemn question 
that now remains for us to discuss, as it regards the political character of 
Mr. Cobbett, is, whether after having taken so active and conspicuous a 
part in the cause of Reform, and having taken so much pains to make 
proselytes, to his own constantly wavering opinions, the quitting his country 
and turning his hack upon the thousands whom he had succeeded in making 
converts to his opinions, is the act of a Patriot ? Previous to our entering 
upon this enquiry we will wait for the publication promised by Mr. Cobbett, 
which is to explain his own motives, and after we have had the oppor- 
tunity of perusing it, we will, with the strictest liberality and impartiality, 
place upon record our undisguised and genuine sentiments. — ^We have as 
decided a hatred to tyranny as Mr. Cobbett, or any other man in existence 
can have. — ^We would rather perish ^e. first of Freemen than live the last 
of Slaves, but the love we have been taught to cherish for our country 
has instructed us to consider it our first and most imperious duty to exert, 
at aU risk, the best energies of our minds in the defence and support of the 
common freedom of our countrymen. — ^The hour of danger is the time 
for the brave man to be at his post. — ^When the country most wants the service 
of a patriot, that, of all others, is the moment to try his zeal and prove his 
fidelity. — Were every public-spirited writer to foUow the example of Mr. 
Cobbett, and fly to the shores of America, because such men, such drivellers 
of Statesmen as Castlereagh and his aspiring crew, have succeeded in the 
Suspension of the Habeas Corpus and the enactment of Gagging BiUs, &c. 
■ — to what a state of degradation would the character of Englishmen be reduced." 

Pope says, that " a little knowledge is a dangerous thing." Swift says, 
that if a man of real talent comes forth and commands general attention, 
" straight a swarm of dunces rise up, and endeavour to sting him to death." 
Solomon says, that there is nothing new under the sun. All which sayings 
the Independent Whig has done his best to verify. 

Now, as to the " long-contemplated act," Mr. Hinxman knows that I 
last year sowed about a million of ash seeds, and that, this last winter I 
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caused to be collected many bushels more to sow «^xf}i^«r, as they lie one year 
in sand previously to being sown. And this I was doing while I was writing 
those letters to the Americans, which excited the suspicions of the sagacious 
Mr. White, of the " Independent Whig." And, as for that " SON " of 
mine, whom this sharp-sighted gentleman had discovered to be settled in 
America and republishing my "Registers ' ' there, if he had been sober for any 
portion of the last twelve months, he must have known that son to be a 
nephew, that he was sent out to publish what I dared not publish in England, 
and that all the plan and the departure of my nephew, and the whole thing 
was publicly stated in the " Register " in England, in February 1816. He 
may know further, if he will, that, in January last, I sent for this nephew 
and his partner (whom I used to call my embassadors) to come home to 
England, and that one of them was upon the point oj sailing when I myself 
arrived at New York ! So much for the " long-contemplated act" But, 
how this poor envious man must have blushed, if blushing had not long 
forsaken him, when he saw, in the next week's Address, that I explicitly 
state my resolution never to become a citizen oJ America ! He would then, 
I should hope, blush too for saying that I had " turned my hack upon many 
thousands of converts." You, my worthy friends, and my countrymen 
in general, will have seen by this time, whether I have turned my back upon 
England, or upon Englishmen. 

But he (brave man !) will remain at his post ! And there he may 
remain as quietly as one of his staring posting-bUls, and without attracting 
any more attention from the Ministers than those bills do from the public. 
He, indeed ! What danger is he in ? His very abuse of me is a sufficient 
security to him, and that he knows very well. He need not, however, 
resort to such means : his intrinsic impotence is quite enough to protect 
him against the warrants of Secretaries of State. It is the mastiff and not 
the mouse that those gentry wish to muzzle. He will (generous creature !) 
be always at the service of his country, but what service ? I have caused 
to be published, since my departure, more of that one Address (to maul 
which he was preparing his fangs), in one single day's sale, than he pub- 
lishes of his paper in a whole year ! And, in all probability there has been 
more sold of that Address before now, than he will publish of his paper in 
three years. So that, supposing my matter to be equal to his in quality, 
and, surely one may suppose that without any very great degree of pre- 
sumption, I have only to write and send over one " Register " in three years 
to equal this devoted patriot in point of magnitudeof service to mycountry. 
He asks to what a state of degradation the character of Englishmen would 
be reduced, if every public-spirited writer were to follow my example. If 
every such writer (and there are many such) could do it, he would do it. 
For, what is it to my readers, whether I am at Botley, or in London, or on 
Long Island ; unless, indeed, we could suppose, that, while they applauded 
the writings, they liked to know that the writer's personal liberty, and 
perhaps his life, were in continual danger ? And, if what I write here 
cannot be published in England, of what service to my country would it be 
for me to have remained in it ? 
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The truth is, that, of all the envious men in the world, this man is the 
most shameless in the exposing of his envy. When he talks of the effects 
of his having abused me sometime back, he speaks feelingly ; for it cost 
him one-half of his readers. Yet, I never rejoiced at this. On the con- 
trary, when people from the country have spoken to me about dropping 
his paper, I have always said : " O ! no ! Though he says spiteful 
things of me, he now-and-then publishes good things. Don't drop his 
paper. He is an ill-conditioned, envious man ; but, I dare say, his paper 
wiU do you no harm, and I am sure it will do me none." I have used almost 
these very words to twenty different persons. I knew very well that his 
paper was sold to the Whig faction ; but I thought his senseless rant 
against us would do us good rather than harm. 

Mr. Bell, in his " Weekly Messenger," had the candour and wisdom to 
observe, on the same 30th of March, that my taking up my Citizenship in 
America would be allayed by the payment of 5000 dollars, the amount of a 
fine imposed on me for a libel in this country. Poor Mr. Bell was 
deceived. His envious malice blinded him. I have no Citizenship to 
take up, Mr. Bell, and no fine to pay and never had. I paid 5000 doUars 
for an American having, in my paper, condemned the late Dr. Rush's 
practice of physic, which practice, as far as I recollect anything about it, 
consisted in bleeding people to death to save their lives. But, I can 
excuse you, Mr. Bell. A man does not Uke to be left without readers, 
and particularly without payers for reading. Your falling off has been 
too shocking for any man to endure with patience. But, come, do not 
despair. A little veering about, if it does not recover your readers, may 
bring you your old grist from the Treasury ; only, pray bear in mind, that 
an honest Parliament may call you to account and make you refund. 
Walter and Stewart will have a long account of this sort to settle ; and, 
though Stewart affects to treat seriously the charge of the Stamp-OfEce 
against my son, he must end his career pretty quickly, or, I verily believe, 
that that very son is likely to be one of those who will make a real charge 
against him for what he may be found indebted to the people of England. 
Indeed, these hirelings smell danger at a great distance. Their efforts in 
support of Corruption are now, in their motive, like those which passengers 
on board a ship make to keep her from sinking. They are aU now embarked 
in the same bottom with the Boroughmongers, and they must sink or 
swim with them. However, it will be prudent in them to begin to prepare 
their accounts, which are of very long standing, and which must be settled. 
I would hunt the money in their hands to the last penny. I have seen a 
letter in Walter's father's own hand, in which he states, that the Treasury 
paid him seven hundred pounds for his fine and expenses, on account of a 
libel on the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York .' This was a pretty use 
for these loyal gentlemen to apply the public money to. Let them all 
prepare their accounts, I say, and that will furnish amusement for them 
in these duU times of the Gag. The people do not know one-half of the 
motives of these men for supporting Corruption. But, a little time will 
bring the whole to light ; and then we shall see the stuff that their loyalty 
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is made of, It is very hard that they should be riding about in their 
carriages, while those who have paid the taxes that have enriched them 
are starving. These impudent men always speak of the mass of the 
people as if they were speaking of so many brutes. They have no idea of a 
day of reckoning. That vile wretch of the " Times " spoke of poor Cashman 
as if he had been a dog. If the poor fellow had had his two hundred 
pounds instead of Walter's father having received seven hundred for 
libelling two of the Royal Family, he would now have been alive, in all 
probability, and doing well. Time : time ; give us only a little time ; and 
justice will be done to everybody. 
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LETTER II. 



Continuation of the History down to the Opening of the Parliament. — Post- 
script. Base Calumnies of Mr. Perry. — Mr. Curwen's Poor-law 
Project. — Report on Sinecures. 



(" Political Register, " August, 1817.) 




North Hampstead, Long Island, June i$th, 1817. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS,— 

Such, as I described it in my last letter, was my 
opinion, in the summer of 1816, upon the expediency 
of urging on the question of Reform. As the autumn 
approached, those persons who had been before so 
pressing upon the subject, became more and more 
pressing, and they began to make an impression upon 
me. The cause was always good ; it was, at all times, 
just for us to demand our rights ; it was at all times clear that the nation 
never could be happy till those rights were restored ; but, though it be 
right and just to demand a thing, the expediency is also to be taken into 
view. It is at all times y^rf to endeavour to destroy an enemy that has 
landed on the shores of our country ; but the time of making the attack 
upon him may be so manifestly ill-calculated to produce the desired effect, 
that such attack may almost be criminal. 

Mr. HiNXMAN will recollect, that, as he and I went from Botley to 
Appleshaw fair, in October last, I stated to him all my doubts as to the 
success of the cause of Reform, as long as the Boroughmongers should be 
able to raise money enough to pay the fundholders in full. Yet, such was 
the state of things as to the general distress and misery of the nation, that 
the time, in all other respects, seemed to be propitious ; and at last, after 
long debating in my mind, I determined on yielding to the pressing 
request of others and to try what could be done. And, here it will be 
observed by the Ministers and by their hirelings, that I acknowledge the 
truth of their charge, in and out of Parliament ; that we took advantage of 
the distressed state of the people. To be sure we did ; and had we not a 
right so to do ? Were we not justified in this by every principle of morality 
and by every consideration of duty ? Was it not our duty to call upon 
the people to demand a Reform, when they were tasting of all the evils 
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of a want of Reform ; was it ever yet deemed unfair to assail an enemy at 
a moment when his affairs at home were in a difficult state ? Did not the 
kings of Europe first sow the seeds of trouble in France, and then fall upon 
the Republican Government ? We had not sown the seeds of trouble. 
We had brought no evils upon the country. It was the Boroughmongers 
themselves who had brought all the sufferings upon the people ; and, were 
we not to take hold of the occasion to call upon the people to demand 
those rights, the having been deprived of which was the grand cause of all 
these sufferings ? Besides, I had, for twelve years, been predicting, that 
the nation would be brought into this state unless a Reform was adopted : 
and, when this state was actually arrived ; when all my predictions were 
amply accomplished, was I to hold my tongue ? Was I, who had 
always contended that this great object of Reform was the main object to 
be attained, to say no more about it because the moment was arrived when 
all the evils of a want of it were felt ? It was no further back than the 
Battle of Waterloo when I had been abused, insulted, scoffed at, for my 
predictions as to the miseries that would arise from the funding system, 
particular pains were taken by many to insult me by anonymous letters. 
To abuse me in the vilest terms. To ask me what was now become of all 
my prophecies. And when the hour of distress actually had arrived, I was 
to hold my tongue ! Again it is very notorious, that, during the wars against 
France, and afterwards against America, the most sedulous and most suc- 
cessful efforts were made to deceive the people ; to keep them in the dark ; 
to mislead them ; to render them wholly insensible to the voice of truth 
and of justice. And, now, when sad experience of the effects of those wars 
came to my aid, I was to be silent ; I was to reject the powerful aid of such 
an ally : and was to leave, as far as my silence would contribute to that 
effect, the people to ascribe their miseries to any cause but the true cause ! 
And, all this, into the bargain, to accommodate my good friends, the 
Boroughmongers, by whom I had myself been persecuted almost to death ! 
So much for their charge of our having taken advantage of the distresses 
of the country, which charge, in one short phrase, is no other than what a 
murderer might bring against his prosecutor, who should produce the 
evidence of surgeons in support of his case. But, though our cause was 
just ; though it was fair to take advantage of the state of the country 
to forward that cause ; still there was the consideration of expediency as to 
time ; and my own opinion was, that the time was not come to urge on 
the question with the best chance of success. But, pressed very much by 
those for whose opinions I had, and still have, a very great respect, I 
thought it right to devote a paper or two to the subject ; and, therefore, 
as I had no business myself at Appleshaw fair, Mr. Hinxman went thither 
without me, while I remained at Middleton Cottage and wrote that essay 
which is entitled, " What good would a Reform of Parliament now do ? " 
This was No. 15, of Volume 31, and is dated at Middleton Cottage, 12th of 
October, 1816. The succeeding Number, which was written from home, 
was to show, " In what manner a Reform can take place without creating 
Confusion." 
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These two Numbers, though at the old price of one shilling and a half- 
penny, produced a very great effect. No. 17 was an Address to the 
Reformers in general, having for its object to enforce what had been 
before said. No. 18, which was dated at Botley, on the 2nd of November, 
was th.Q first cheap " Register," and the history of its origin will show what 
mighty effects may spring from causes merely accidental. During the 
Spring and Summer of 1816, there had been many acts of violence com- 
mitted upon bakers, butchers, millers, and other dealers in the first 
necessaries of life. Threshing-machines had been destroyed ; mole- 
ploughs had been burnt ; mills had been destroyed ; and, while in the 
towns, the people, in the fury of their hunger, were falling upon the shops 
of bakers and butchers, they had, in many places in the country, laid 
furious hands on the barns and ricks of corn and hay. The fatal result 
of the disturbances in the Isle of Ely was fresh before our eyes ; and it 
became a subject of deep lamentation with me, that every part of the 
people did not clearly see the real causes of their misery, and that they should 
be thus induced to commit acts of violence upon their innocent neighbours 
and fellow-sufferers. At the same time, the hirelings of the press, espe- 
cially the " Times," the " Courier," and some of the weekly papers, were 
labouring constantly to persuade the people that the dealers in the 
necessaries of life charged too high a price, in which they were aided ly 
many of the magistrates ; and, of course, the remedy for the people was to 
compel those persons to charge a lower price, and, as that could be done 
only by acts of violence, acts of violence were committed, and then these 
same writers were the first to cry out against rioting, and to call for the 
hlood of the rioters ! What I have stated here, as to fact, is notorious 
throughout the kingdom. 

Some time in the month of September, and about two months previous 
to the epoch of the famous No. 18, I was conversing on this subject with a 
neighbour, and, we both agreed that, if the people could but be enabled to 
see the matter in its true light, there would be an end to all such acts of 
'violence at once, and, of course, to the ignominious deaths of fathers and 
sons, and the miseries of wives, children, and parents, produced in the 
end by those acts of violence. My neighbour was of opinion that it was in 
my power to effect this desirable purpose by writing an essay upon the 
subject. But, though I had a strong desire to do it, I was aware that the 
high price of the " Register," though it had not prevented it from being more 
read than any other publication, still, it prevented it from being so gene- 
rally read as would be necessary to put the people right upon this important 
subject. Hence came the observation from one of us (I forget which), that 
if, for this one time, for this particular purpose, the price could be by some 
means or other, reduced to two-pence, then the desired effect would be 
produced at once. I said, before we parted, that this should be done. But, 
as it was impossible for me to prove to the people what was not the cause of 
their misery, without proving to them what was the cause of their misery ; 
and as it was impossible for me to show them the real cause of their misery, 
without pointing out the remedy ; as the remedy, at last, came to a Reform 
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of Parliament : and, as I still feared, that the best time was not come for 
urging on this grand question, I delayed, from time to time, the fulfilment 
of my promise to my neighbour, who, on his part, never saw me without 
pressing me hard upon the subject ; and, on the 2nd of November, I wrote 
the No. 18, being an " Address to the Journeymen and Labourers," on 
the afore-mentioned subjects. 

As the topics had long been a-passing through my mind, they came 
very naturally and easily into their place upon paper ; and, as I most 
sincerely felt the truth and justice of all that I wrote, I wrote with as much 
force both of language and argument as I had, in any case, at my command. 

The arrangements had been made the week before for the manner and 
price of the publication ; and I felt quite confident not only of a great sale, 
but of a very great effect, my object, as my Publisher can prove, being, 
upon that occasion not to receive any -profit at all, but merely to pay the 
expenses of printing and publishing, though I had every reason to expect 
that this Cheap Edition would, for that one week at any rate, diminish the 
profits of my regular publication, seeing that the contents of both would be 
precisely the same. 

This Number was written on Wednesday, sent off on Wednesday 
evening to London and published on the Saturday. After the manuscript 
was gone off, my fears of premature effect returned ; and, after two days 
resolving, and re-resolving, and misgiving, I sent off my son John by the 
night-coach to prevent the Cheap Edition being published for a short time 
at any rate. But, on the Sunday morning, instead of his informing me 
that he had obeyed my orders, he informed me that six thousand of the 
Cheap Edition had been sold before his arrival. It was too late now to 
balance ; it was too late to calculate any longer about time. I had put 
myself before the wind, which I well knew would prove too strong to suffer 
me to stop, or to slacken my pace. — It was impossible now, in this new 
scene, to remain at Botley. I went o£E to London in a few days, and re- 
mained there, except when I went into Hampshire to the Portsdown 
Meeting, and to Winchester to the Meeting there, until my final departure 
for Liverpool ; and, of the eventful days of my eventful life, these were 
certainly the most eventful. 

The effects of No. 18 were prodigious. It occupied the conversations 
of three-fourths of all the active men in the kingdom. The whole town 
was in a buzz. The labouring classes of the people seemed as if they had 
never heard a word on politics before. The effect on their minds was like 
what might be expected to be produced on the eyes of one bred up in the 
dark, and brought out, all of a sudden, into broad day-light. Everybody 
was permitted by me, expressly to republish this Number ; and, in town 
and country, there were, in two months, more than two hundred thousand 
of this one Number printed and sold ; and this, too, in spite of all the 
means which the Government, the Church, the Military and Naval Half- 
Pay, and all the innumerable swarms of Tax-gatherers and Tax-eaters, 
were able to do to check the circulation, not forgetting their fast aUies, the 
great Manufacturers, Loan- Jobbers, and some of the Yeomanry. 
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Amongst the striking and instantaneous effects of this Cheap " Register " 
was the unlocking of the jaws of the London Press with regard to me and 
my writings. For nearly_^z;^ years I had been unable to extort a word from 
this press. The hirelings of the Ministry hated me because I exposed the 
acts of the Ministers ; the papers attached to the Whig faction hated me 
because I proved that that faction was as hostile to the people as the 
Ministers themselves ; and the papers which took, as to object, the same 
side with myself, though they could not, if they spoke at all, refrain from 
approving, chose to say nothing, so that the silence was as complete as if it 
had been the result of a direct and most solemn convention. There were a 
few exceptions as to the weekly papers, and one as to the daily papers ; but, 
these were too trifling to amount to much ; and, nothing short of a degree 
of industry and perseverance, such as I possessed, could have kept up a 
publication under such circumstances. There were besides, what the 
French call the Chutchutments or the Whisperings, to contend with. And 
it is quite surprising how these are managed, and what effects they pro- 
duce in London, and thence throughout the kingdom. The word starts 
from Whitehall, and away it goes in every direction. A gentleman in 
Berkshire was pointing out to a Parson in that county in the summer of 
1816, something to read in " Cobbett." " Cobbett ! " said the other, 
" does he write now ? " The crafty Priest knew well enough that I did, 
but it was his business to cause it to be believed, that I was become of no 
consequence. 

Upon the appearance, however, of No. 18, away went all the Chutchut- 
ments, and all the pretendings of ignorance ; and the corrupt part of the 
press, instead of its apparently sworn silence, treated the public with 
volleys of lies and execrations against me that never had a parallel in the 
world. It seemed as if the curses of these hirelings had, for years past, been 
kept without sound, like those of Mandeville's sailors, which having been 
uttered during a terrible hard frost, filled the air with their crackings when 
the thaw came. No. 18 seemed to have a similar effect upon the long- 
suppressed falsehoods and execrations of Walter, Stewart, Perry, and 
others in London ; and the very air was filled with the sound of their 
abominable abuse. To all this abuse I opposed nothing but the conscious- 
ness of my integrity. At last, however, at the end of two months, I gave, 
in No. I of Volume 32, entitled "A New Year's Gift to George Rose," an 
answer to every calumny that carried anything of weight in it ; and, here 
it was that I experienced the good effects of long endurance of calumny ; 
for the indignation of the people against my base and malignant calumnia- 
tors, and their applause of my own conduct and character, were boundless ; 
and these were expressed in a way that I never can remember without the 
deepest sense of gratitude. 

Soon after the publication of No. 18, the first meeting in Spa Fields 
took place, of which I shall speak more fully, when I come to treat of the 
" Plots " that formed the subject of the contents of the Green Bag. In 
the meanwhile the cheap " Register " went on, and the Government went 
on with its efforts to check it. At first the opinion appears to have been, 
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that I was to be beaten by the press, supported by the Government. A set 
attack upon me in the " Times " newspaper was distributed at the price of a 
half-penny, though the paper must have cost a penny. Great numbers of 
this paper, reprinted by Clowes, printer of the Tax-papers, and, of course, 
in the employ of the Government, were carried, in the night, to the office 
of the "Courier," where a great number of Placarders were assembled, 
who, at two o'clock in the morning, were sent out to stick them up, for 
the doing of which they were to be ^paiA fifteen guineas. Two of these 
men, having been taken up by the Watch, were taken to the Captain of 
the Watch, and were by him released upon their informing him that they 
were doing " a Government job." All this I had it in my power to prove 
before a court of justice, and, I trust, that the opportunity of doing this 
wiU yet be afforded me. 

About this time, which was early in December, Mr. Becket, the Under 
Secretary of State to Lord Sidmouth, said, in answer to a proposition for 
silencing me in some very atrocious manner, " No ! he must be written 
down." Accordingly, up sprang all the little pamphlets at Norwich, at 
Romsey, at Oxford, and at many other places, while, in London, there 
were several, one of which could not cost less than two thousand guineas 
in advertising in large and expensive placards, which were pulled down, or 
effaced, the hour they were put up, and which were replaced the next 
hour, as one wave succeeds another in the sea. At last, after aU the other 
efforts of this kind, came " Anti-Cobbett," published at the same identical 
office which George Rose originally set up with the public money, and one- 
half of which, as intended partner of John Heriot, was offered to me on 
my return to England from America, and which I refused, as stated in the 
" New Year's Gift to George Rose." This " Anti-Cobbett " was written 
" by a Society of Gentlemen," amongst whom, I was told, were Canning, 
William Gifford, and Southey. The expenses attending it could not 
fall short of twenty thousand pounds before I left England. Not content 
with advertisements in three hundred newspapers ; not content with 
endless reams of placards ; the managers of this concern actually sent out 
two hundred thousand circular letters, addressed to persons by name, urging 
them to circulate this work amongst aU their tradesmen, farmers, work- 
people, and to give it their strong recommendation ; and this they were 
told was absolutely necessary to prevent a bloody revolution ! 

These efforts of the suborned press were, however, all in vain. They 
did produce effect ; but it was this : amongst candid people, even though 
opposed to me as to political views, they produced shame at the un- 
warrantable means that my enemies resorted to, and they awakened in the 
minds of many such persons the first dawnings of a suspicion that I was, 
after all, in the right. Amongst the mass of the people these publications 
produced indignation to see so foully treated a man, from whose writings 
they had derived so much information, and whose own conduct had been 
so open and so fair, who had never disguised any point of force in the 
arguments of his adversaries, and who had always been the first to acknow- 
ledge the errors into which he himself had, at any time, fallen. Amongst 
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all classes, not excepting the tax-eaters themselves, these atrocious publica- 
tions, thrust upon the public with so much earnestness, excited a high 
opinion of the powers of my pen, and a consequent desire to see, at any 
rate, some of its dreaded productions. 

By the beginning of January, or thereabouts, the Government had dis- 
covered, that it was quite useless to carry on any longer this contest with 
the pen. But, though open force appears now to have been resolved on, 
it was very hard to make out any pretext for employing such force. The 
machinations for the obtaining this pretext I shall speak of by and by, it 
being first necessary to speak of the line which the Reformers pursued. And 
here I shall first answer those, who thought, that we went too far at once. 
The fact is, that the Boroughmongers must, they well knew, refuse all, or 
yield all. A Reform, to be effectual as to any rational purpose, must take 
from them the whole of the power that they had usurped. They must 
cease to have the power of filling the seats in the Commons' House, or they 
must still have that power. It was nonsense, therefore, to think of any 
compromise. Such a scheme could only amuse the people, and open the 
way for new delusions. The Boroughmongers would yield nothing; 
or they would yield all ; because they very weU knew, that if they yielded 
any part of their unjust power, they must, and that too, at no distant day, 
yield all the rest of it ; and, the only QUESTION, with regard to their 
disposition, was, whether they would be disposed to yield now, in order 
to prevent being compelled to yield at some future day ; or whether they 
would positively refuse now, and rely upon force, both for the present and 
the future ? As to my own opinion upon this question, I expected them 
to adopt the latter course ; I expected that they would do what they have 
done ; but as I shaU show by and by, it was just and right for me to act as 
I did, notwithstanding this opinion, which I never scrupled to communicate 
to any body. 

As to those who proposed Triennial Parliaments, and who wanted to 
stop at the mere enlargement of some of the Boroughs ; they were either 
excessively foolish or very insincere. Such a change would have done no 
good, if it could have been effected ; and, that man must have been 
wholly ignorant of the state of the public mind, who did not know that 
the mass of the people, all the whole mass of petitioners, aU the whole 
mass of those who were in downright earnest for Reform, would have 
treated with scorn, would have considered as the grossest of insults, any 
proposition of this sort. 

There were points of difference amongst the Reformers themselves, 
at first, of greater nicety. The question of ballot or no ballot, and the 
question of householders only, or all men twenty-one years of age. The 
ballot was a matter of little consequence. But, the latter was of great 
consequence in the principle, though it would have been of no effect at 
all, if we had come to the practice. When the Deputies met in London, I 
myself proposed the restriction to householders, and Major Cartwright 
did not object ; but, as he knows well, it was done merely because it was 
hoped that Sir Francis Burdett would bring in a Bill for a Reform, and 
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because I knew, that he would not consent to what is called Universal 
Suffrage. However, finding that the Deputies from the country were not 
only decidedly for Universal Suffrage, but that they were prepared with 
good and sound arguments in favour of it, we gave way, as it became us 
to do. 

Thus, then, all the people, nine-tenths of the active men in the nation, 
were unanimous for a Reform of the Parliament upon the fixed principles, 
" That no man ought to be taxed without his own consent ; and that 
Parliaments ought to be annually chosen." The arguments in favour of 
the restriction to householders melted into air before the fact, that every 
journeyman and labourer paid ten founds a year in taxes out of every 
eighteen pounds that he earned and expended. In the presence of a fact 
like this, all the talk about householders shrunk into fanciful niceties, 
which were instantly rejected by common sense. — And, besides, we had 
the letter and the hill of the late Duke of Richmond, the latter recognising 
our principles, and the former most clearly proving them to be bottomed 
upon reason as well as upon the Constitution and laws of England. To 
stop at householders nobody could find arguments to support, other than 
such as rested upon the impracticability of taking an election by Universal 
Suffrage ; and, this impracticability was soon found not to exist. 

Those who would confine the votes to visible -property of any sort, or 
in any degree ; those who would confine it to householders ; neither have 
any principle or any law for their guide. We have both ; and to that has 
been owing the humiliation of the Boroughmongers ; for, humbled they 
are in exact proportion to the outrages they have been compelled to com- 
mit, in order to avoid yielding to the force of reason and of justice. 

As to the carrying of our point ; as to the policy of our proceedings ; is 
there a man on earth, whose imagination, however whimsical, can invent 
a reason for his believing, or affecting to believe, that the Boroughmongers 
would not as soon yield their power of seat-filling to all the men of twenty- 
one years of age as to all the householders ? It is so absurd, so shockingly 
absurd, to believe any such thing, that no man in his sober senses can 
believe it ; and for any man to affect to believe that the people have gone 
too far in praying for Universal Suffrage, while he himself professes a wish 
to go as far as householders, cannot possibly be ascribed to any thing but 
mere whim, or, to a desire to draw himself away from the cause altogether ; 
especially when he sees not one single petitioner of the same opinion with 
himself ! It would be a curious thing indeed for a man to ask for a Reform 
because two millions of men have petitioned for it, and, in his plan of 
Reform to shut out the main principle of the Petitioners, and to exclude 
one-half of themselves from any benefit to be derived from their own 
prayer ! Solomon says that there is nothing new under the sun ; but, 
this would be something new at any rate ; and, it would come, too, directly 
in the teeth of the great principle of the law : " That no man shall be taxed 
without his own consent." 

The line of conduct, therefore, which the Reformers pursued, was wise 
as well as just. They had law and reason on their side all the way through^ 
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and hence they were unanswerable ; and, besides, as far as I, or any other, 
who might be called a leader in the cause, had anything to do, the people 
would have it so / They had taken the thing into their own hands. They 
no longer looked up to Palace-yard, nor to the Guildhall of London. They 
had met all over the kingdom ; and, they had shown that they wanted 
no leaders. In their Resolutions, their Petitions, their Speeches, they had 
shown that talent was no longer coniined to those who are educated by 
Monks at the Universities. Some of the documents drawn up, and some 
of the speeches delivered in Scotland, in Lancashire, in Nottinghamshire, 
and many other places, would, if they dared accept of the challenge and 
lay their documents and speeches by the side of them, put the gentlemen 
of St. Stephen's to shame, if their fortitude were not too powerful to suffer 
them to experience any such feeling. At no former period could the 
people be said to ask for a Reform. How many times has Sir Francis 
BuRDETT, in his speeches, complained of the silence of the people of the 
country ! How many times has he said, that he saw no hope, till the 
country bestirred itself ? At last it did bestir itself in good earnest. But 
it was Universal Suffrage for which it stirred, as, indeed, it must be ; 
for, who could expect more that half the tax-payers to bestir themselves 
in order still to he excluded from the right of voting ? 

The people understood very clearly, long before the period to which I 
am alluding, what share of the taxes they paid ; every journeyman and 
labourer clearly understood, that out of 20s. for salt, he paid i6j^. or l%s. 
in tax, including the additional charge arising out of the tax. He under- 
stood, that his beer was three-fourths tax. He understood, that his 
candles and soap, his tobacco, shoes, sugar, tea, spirits, and almost every- 
thing else that he bought and used, paid enormous taxes. He understood 
that out of every eighteen pounds of his earnings he paid ten pounds in 
taxes. And, what an excellent Reform must that appear to him, which 
was founded upon the principle, " that no man ought to be taxed without 
his own consent^'' and which, at the same time, excluded him from voting, 
unless, in addition to his being taxed, he possessed the qualification given 
him by a wife and by renting a house ? 

To make the right of voting depend on the possession of property oi 
any sort, would not, in some cases, be so good as the present system, 
which in some cities and towns extends the right to free men of certain 
trades. But, to extend the right to mere householders, and to stop there, 
would in principle be even more capricious and partial than the present 
system, though, I am aware, that it would have answered the purpose, 
in practice, if it could have been obtained. But, while it was fuU as 
objectionable to the Boroughmongers as the Universal Suffrage, it did not 
please the petitioners, and Canning very quickly availed himself of this 
circumstance, when Sir Francis Burdett talked of his Householder plan. 
He said, " this is full as bad as any other plan ; but, at any rate, it is a plan 
that r\o\)odLy petitions for. The noble Lord's plan (Lord Cochrane's, who 
said he agreed with the petitioners,) is really petitioned for. It is ruin, it 
is confiscation, it is revolution, it is devastation and carnage : I am aware 
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of all that ; but at any rate it does come supported by the prayers of 
numerous petitioners ; while all the other plans have not one single 
petitioner in support of either of them." This was very flippant and very 
impudent, but the argument against the divers plans, other than that of 
Universal Suffrage, was perfectly fair. 

The question, when it came to this stage, was not what one man, or 
twenty or thirty men, might think best ; but what the people thought best, 
and what they were ready to support with all their might. It was for no 
man to be judge for a whole people. No man was hound, to act contrary to 
his own opinion ; yet it may be wise, and just, and public-spirited some- 
times to do so ; but, no man ought, by the opposing of his own opinion 
to that of a whole people, to endanger the success of their virtuous cause ; 
especially when it must be obvious to him, that the following of his own 
opinion, could, in no sense or degree whatsoever, lessen the opposition 
which would be made to what he would have to propose. 

I was, as I said before, of opinion, that the Boroughmongers would 
yield, nothing at this time ; but, because this was my opinion, I was not, 
for that reason, to desist. The thing was just and right. It was always 
justifiable to endeavour to obtain the Reform ; and, if I could have been 
quite sure that we should fail now, it was justifiable to pursue the path 
that I pursued ; because, after we were fairly on foot, to have retreated 
without coming to the onset would have done much more mischief to the 
cause, than a mere suspension of its complete triumph can possibly have 
done. With several gentlemen I reasoned upon the subject, thus : " We 
can do no harm, except to a dozen or two of persons, amongst whom I shall 
certainly be one. I am aware, that the Boroughmongers, though we shall 
drive them to the wall in argument, will now be too strong for us, if they 
resort to force. But then, what follows ? Why, their system will stand 
before the people in its true and undisguised form and character ; and that 
will be accomplishing more than one half our work. I know very well 
what Gagging Bills are ; and I know how they were smoothed over during 
the war, when so many means of false alarms existed. But I also know, 
that if resorted to now, the thing will admit of no smoothing over ; it will 
admit of no disguise ; no palliation ; and the people wiU see clearly, that 
they can never be safe again as long as seats are bought and sold. We 
shall succeed now, or we shall not. If we succeed, the nation and all its 
ancient laws and establishments are safe. If we fail, there must be a 
system introduced equal to a great revolution ; and, then it is impossible 
that final success can be at any great distance. The length of time, how- 
ever, that this new order of things may last is of little consequence, it 
being, in my opinion, far preferable, that the shadow of freedom should be 
removed, than that the shadow should remain after the reality is gone, 
It is," I used to say, " the hypocrisy of the thing that I most dislike, and 
the effects of which have been the most fatal to the country. The talk 
about liberty, about personal safety, about free press, about the right of 
petition, and the vague idea that the people have that all these exist : 
these are the things which have done the mischief. It was the fair face 
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and smooth tongue of Celia, and not the seeing of her paints and oint- 
ments, that kept her swain in bondage. We shall at any rate, compel the 
Boroughmongers to thrown off the mask ; and, when that is done let them 
live and carry on their system as comfortably as they can." 

This was the reasoning upon which I proceeded, and I could call twenty 
persons to bear testimony to my having used it. And, there the Borough- 
mongers are with all their Acts of Parliament about them ! They wallow 
in wealth ; they possess boundless power ; but, is there upon the whole 
earth, a man who envies them ? Dungeons and gibbets are their security. 
The dread of death, or of punishment equal to death, levelled against a 
whole people, they have thought necessary to their preservation. What 
a fact this is to proclaim to the world ! They have proclaimed that it is 
dangerous to them, that the people should read ! They have resorted to 
means to prevent the people from hearing what they are doing ; aye, to 
means such as the most guilty and timid of individuals would scorn to 
employ. 

I should now proceed to refer to the circumstances which occurred at 
the opening of the Parliament, but, seeing some things in the London 
papers which require immediate notice, I shall here conclude this second 
letter to you, with expressing my most sincere regard, and with begging 
you to remember me and my sons most affectionately to aU the persons 
of your families. Pray, Mr. Hinxman, remember us to your neighbours 
about Chilling and at Posbrooke, and to our good and kind neighbours at 
Botley, when you see them. If you should happen to meet " the Botley 
Parson," emphatically so called, pray tell him, that I advise him not to 
emigrate hither by any means ; for that here the farmers do not pay eight 
shillings sterling an acre for tithes ; that a man may have a garden and 
orchard a thousand times as large as mine at Botley, and gather all the 
fruit himself, without sending to any parson to come and take his tenth 
apple, pear, &c. ; and that a man, when he has a hen's nest, or a farrow of 
pigs, is not afraid of a parson coming to pry into his hen-house or his pig- 
stye. Tell him from me, if you please, that the parsons here do not pro- 
fess to be spies of the Government ; and, that a son never gets a good fat 
hving in a church on the score of the father's having served a Lord at an 
election. But, tell him, too, that the parsons here, never get horse-whipped 
with impunity to the whipper ; nor do they truck their pork in the sea- 
ports, for old clothes, to vend to their own domestics at a profit. He once 
undertook to cure the paupers of the parish of the itch iot five pounds, 
another source of profit that would fail him here, seeing that, as we have 
no tithes, so we have no paupers. 

I am your faithful friend, 

Wm. cobbett. 

Postscript, June 14, 181 7. — Mr. James Perry. — I have said enough 
of my calumniators, and the calumniators of my motives ; but this mean 
and dastardly man must have one more blow, which I bestow on him 
because he is the well-known organ of the Whigs, that faction which is 
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really more Boroughmongering that the Pittites, and who have been mor 
active in procuring the abolition of liberty in England. 

This man in a paper of late date, says, that I, at some distance back, was 
shaping my course for America, because my " Register " had fallen so low 
in England ; that, upon the publication of the cheap " Register," of which 
I sold considerable numbers (mind the curious phrase !), I changed my mind, 
and intended to remain at home ; but that the Gagging Bills having 
greatly reduced my sale, I again resolved to set off to America. 

Now, the object of all this is to inculcate the notion, that I have all 
along been actuated purely by motives of a mercenary nature. However, 
supposing for a moment this to be true, this man, in his eagerness to 
calumniate, forgets, that in saying (which is false) that the Gagging Bills 
had reduced my sale, he clearly acknowledges, that, if I did lose readers, 
it was only in consequence of those acts of force, which no man could 
resist, and which wholly put an end to public liberty. He forgets, too, 
that he himself had, on the i8th of April, distinctly said, that the circular of 
Lord SiDMOUTH was directed against my cheap " Register." And he forgot, 
whUe he was giving such a detail of my reasons, and of those operations 
of my mind which had finally taken me to North America ; he forgot, 
while he was at this work, that he himself had told his readers, about twelve 
days before, that I was gone to South America. This man, in speaking 
of the circular of Lord Sidmouth, and in ascribing it to a desire to suppress 
my cheap " Register," adds : " In those publications WE were not always 
gently treated ; but, WE should be base indeed, if we could see without 
emotion encroachments on the Constitution, by the suppression of writings, 
even if those writings should be directed against OURSELVES." 

Yes, Mr. Perry, you would be base indeed, if you could see this without 
emotion ; but, let me tell you, Sir, that you would not in this case be 
guilty of baseness nearly so detestable as that of taking advantage of his 
compulsory flight from the Gagging Bills, to utter the foulest of calumnies 
against the author of those writings. Lord Sidmouth's circular is force ; 
it is, as you call it, an arbitrary suppression of my writings ; but it is as 
much less foul than your proceeding, as a highway robber's act is less foul 
than that of a wretch who endeavours to destroy by poison, the object of 
his hatred. The ground, too, of his Lordship's proceeding is less dis- 
honourable to human nature. He manifestly proceeds upon the opinion, 
false or true, that the suppression of my writings is necessary to the per- 
manency of the system, in the carrying on of which he is a great agent ; 
while your motive is that of sheer envy, the basest of all the passions that 
ever cursed the human breast ; a passion which sticks at nothing ; which 
is ashamed of no means, however foul ; and which, alone, could have led 
you to commit so base an act, and that, too, under a conviction, that you 
could do it zvith impunity. Suppose I were to say of a man, that he was, 
at once, the most extravagant and most sordid wretch alive ; that he 
cribbed from every one ; took bribes for inserting or suppressing para- 
graphs, while he employed a half year's plunder at a time in order to 
purchase the company of some men of title to eat his turtle and drink his 
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Burgundy ; that he, while playing the patriot, had always his eye upon a 
place, which he seized hold of with eagerness equal to the malice engen- 
dered by its loss ; that he was every morning preaching morality, and every 
evening trading in the lowest of debaucheries in the very streets ; and 
that, to crown all, while he was smirking along the fashionable promenades 
with the airs and self-complacency of an Adonis, his squinting eyes and 
distorted visage rendered him so dreadfully odious, that nothing short 
of a stock of vanity, such as human being never possessed before, could have 
emboldened him to go out of his house, even to take the air for the pre- 
servation of his life. If I were to say this of any man, would it not be 
called base, though warranted to the very letter by truth ? What, then, 
shall we call your calumnies on me, which are all bottomed in what you 
know to he. false, and which surpass in malignity anything here said of this 
imaginary despicable wretch ? If you have not been " gently treated " 
in my publications, it is because I thought you, as I still think you, an 
enemy, and one of the worst enemies, of the liberties of the country. Even 
in the very paragraph which I have last quoted from your paper you serve 
the Boroughmongers as far as you are able. You call Lord Sidmouth's 
circular " an encroachment upon the Constitution ! " What Constitution 
was there, pray, after the Secretaries had the absolute power of imprison- 
ment in their hands ; after it was made death to attempt to seduce a 
soldier from his duty ; after the Magistrates could prevent, at their 
pleasure, meetings to petition ; after they had the licensing of all reading 
places ; and, after it was made treason, permanent treason, to attemft 
to over-awe either House of Parliament ; which might mean the use of any 
strong argument tending to produce Reform ? After aU this had taken 
place, what Constitution was there remaining ? To what, then, are we to 
impute this remark of yours ? To drivelling, or to hypocrisy ? Take your 
choice. To convict you of a positive, distinct, and wiliul falsehood may 
be useless, as you stand convicted of so many before ; but, it may not be 
amiss to show you, that you are not safe from detection, notwith- 
standing my distance from you. You say, that my " Register " was at 
one time so low in sale as 750, and that it was precisely at this time that I 
sent out my nephew to try the American market. Now, I appeal to Mr. 
Clement, who lives within musket-shot of you, and whose word is, at 
least, worth your oath, for the fact, that at that very time, the sale was 
more than 1600 and yielded a profit of 1500/. a year or more. Thus I 
charge you in the face of our country with a wilful falsehood, invented 
by yourself, and published behind my back for the basest of purposes, 
namely, that of gratifying your personal malice, when you thought you 
were safe from detection. After this, must not the man who affects to 
believe you be a hypocrite, and he who really believes you be a fool ? 
You acknowledge, that I sold " considerable numbers of the cheap 
Register " ; I did, indeed, more in the nine months, ending with the month 
of March, 1817, than you have sold of the "Morning Chronicles" during 
the twenty-seven years that you have owned that paper. It was, upon my 
word, a very " considerable number." And you, as well as Lord Sidmouth, 
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may be pleased to bear in mind, that what has been read cannot be unread. 
Neither his mandate nor your maUce can effect this purpose ; and, unless 
you can effect this, you effect nothing in the end. You and his Lordship 
may bear in mind, too, that there can be no relaxation of the present 
system, as long as I live, without again giving a free course to my publica- 
tions : to those very publications, which his Lordship so much dreads, and 
whence arises that envy which is ready to choke you in your own gall. But, 
the cheap " Register " "fell off in sale on the passing of the Gagging BUls." 
Well ! and what then ? Why, it was a proof, that the people were afraid 
if they continued to sell it, not that they should be prosecuted according to 
law ; but that they should be taken, at once, and crammed into a dungeon, 
without the use of pen, ink, and paper, and without a right to see their 
wives and children. A very sufficient reason for " the falling off," as you 
caU it, though you are the first person to inform me of it ; and though I 
know, that of the number which was published after the issuing of Lord 
Sidmouth's circular, TWENTY THOUSAND copies were sold, in London 
only, in ONE DAY, a greater Number than ever was sold in any one day 
before ; and/oMr times as many as were sold of Burke's pamphlet altogether, 
except what was bought by the Treasury to be dispersed. So that, the 
"falling off," when it comes, will be proved, at any rate, to have formed 
no part of my reasons for quitting England. You and the hirelings of the 
Boroughmongers have laughed at the idea of continuing my weekly publica- 
tion in England. I promised my readers that they should have a number 
from me in three months from the date of my Leave-taking Address. I 
have kept my word. I have sent them three numbers, and I shall send 
them one for every week. If the Boroughmongers suppress them, I cannot 
help that, but even this they cannot do completely without great trouble. 
They must have more acts and more mandates ; and after all I wiU elude 
their grasp ; and I fairly tell them now, as I told them before, that, as 
long as I have life, they shall feel the effects of my pen, unless they yield 
their power of disposing of the seats in Parliament. Of this they may be 
assured, and, who but such men as you will not applaud the steps I have 
taken, in order to set them at defiance. 

Mr. Curwen's Poor-law Project. — ^This gentleman's project is, I see, 
in precisely that state that all his projects finally come to ; to wit : in a 
state of smoke J He and his Committee may sit till doomsday, but they will 
never do anything that shall tend to diminish that load of taxes, called 
Poor-rates, unless they make the Boroughmongers take off the other taxes 
to an enormous amount, and this the latter cannot do without over-setting 
the main prop of their power, the Funding System. Mr. Curwen's plan 
is a Saving-Bank plan, than which there never was anything more foolish 
in the world. The thing carries absurdity upon the very face of it, and 
upon every individual feature of that face. To make present abundance 
provide for future want is reasonable enough, but it is what men do of 
themselves if they are of a provident disposition, and upon the supposed 
existence of such a disposition, the plan proceeds and must proceed. But, 
to make present want provide against/w/wri? misery, is a scheme that never 
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before entered the minds of any men upon earth. Either the journeymen 
and labourers have quite enough to eat, drink, and wear now, or, they have 
not enough. If the former, why suppose that they will not always have 
quite enough ; and why pester yourself, Mr. Curwen, to induce them to 
lay up money ? If the latter, if the great mass of journeymen and labourers 
have not now half enough to eat, drink, and wear, as is notoriously the 
case, what an absurdity to suppose, that they will save out of their starva- 
tion the means of preventing their future demands upon the parish ! 

A Mr. Owen, of Lanark, has, it seems, been before the Committee with 
his schemes, which are nothing short of a species of Monkery. This 
gentleman is for establishing innumerable " communities " of paupers ! 
Each is to be resident in an inclosure, somewhat resembling a barrack 
establishment, only more extensive. I do not clearly understand, whether 
the sisterhoods and brotherhoods are to form distinct bodies, like the nuns 
and friars, or whether they are to mix together promiscuously ; but, I 
perceive, that they are all to be under a very regular discipline ; and that 
wonderful peace, happiness, and national benefit, are to be the result ! 
How the little matters of black eyes, bloody noses, and puUing of caps, are 
to be settled, I do not exactly see ; nor is it explicitly stated, whether the 
novices, when once they become confirmed, are to regard their character 
of pauper as indelible, though this is a point of great importance. Mr. 
Owen's scheme has, at any rate, the recommendation of perfect novelty ; 
for of such a thing as a community of paupers, I believe no human being 
ever before heard. Mr. Owen has provided an hospital and a chapel for 
each of his communities ; I wonder that he, who appears to have foreseen 
every other want, should have forgotten a madhouse. The formation of 
so many convents for paupers, with all their kitchens and " dormitories," 
and other innumerable buildings, and with all the seeds, cattle, imple- 
ments, household goods, &c. would require a sum of money, the amount 
of which would have staggered a man whose mind had been fashioned in 
any common mould. But, this is nothing with Mr. Owen, who says, it 
may be borrowed of individuals, or of the Sinking Fund! — ^Adieu, Mr. 
Owen of Lanark. — ^Mr. Curwen's ideas are of a more sublime cast. He 
hears the people cry for food, and, in turning about him for the means of 
satisfying their hunger, he fixes his eyes, at once, upon the SEA ! 
" Thus," exclaims he, in an eloquent rapture, " might eighteen millions of 
acres of sea, without any cultivation, be called upon to yield an abundance 
of thefinestfish in Europe, for our general sustenance, our natural food as 
islanders ! " In the Thanksgiving which was instituted for the escape of 
the Prince Regent, last winter, there was a supplication to God to " still 
the madness " of the Parliamentary Reformers, the readers of my Two- 
penny Register. It had been more creditable to have relied upon this 
supplication, unaided by Gagging Bills. But, is there not more need of 
some such supplication to produce stillness in these mad projectors ? 
" Our natural food as islanders ! " What, then, the " Roast Beef of Old 
England " no longer appertains to us ; and we are transformed into 
Seals ! Fish is, at last, our natural food ; and we have an immense 
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domain, which yields it without cultivation. If it were not a shame to 
waste one's time in exposing the thoughtlessness, the childishness, of such 
notions as these, we might ask Mr. Curwen, whether he thinks, that he is 
the first discoverer of this immense tract of sea ; whether he thinks, that, 
if fish could be obtained advantageously as a general food, it would not 
have been so obtained long ago : whether he has forgotten the memorable 
projects for feeding the nation upon Scotch herrings and Cornish pilchards, 
and whether the present Chancellor of the Exchequer (who commenced his 
career as a placeman, in the capacity of a Commissioner of Scotch Herrings), 
never told him, that the herrings were not eaten, and that the pilchards 
were used to manure the land, after the nation had been heavily taxed in 
order to pay a bounty for catching them ; whether he does not know, that 
the fishing trade is now so poor a thing, as to be supported by a bounty, 
paid out of the taxes, amounting to more than a hundred thousand pounds 
a year. We might ask him all these things, and we might ask him besides, 
how it happens, that the cause of the national distress has been so very 
completely and so very suddenly changed ? Last year, the misery was 
ascribed to the " surplus produce " : this year to a " surplus population." 
Last year food was too plenty : this year food is too scarce. Last year the 
profound as well as humane Castlereagh congratulated that body of 
which he is a most worthy member, that wheat was rising in price, and he 
asked, in a triumphant tone, where would be the distress if wheat rose to 
eighty shillings a quarter ? This year this profound Statesman assists 
in putting into the mouth of the Prince, the expression of a hope that the 
price of food will soon fall, and makes him ascribe the distress to the high 
price, and not to the low price, as in the case of the last year. Last year 
the distress and the sufferings of the poor, the desertion of their parishes 
by the farmers, the bands of poor prowling about the country, the want 
of employment for them, and the monstrous augmentation of the Poor- 
rates, were ascribed by the Honourable House, without a dissenting voice, 
to the low price of farm produce ; and this year, when all these symptoms 
of wretchedness have increased in a three-fold degree, that same Honour- 
able House, with a similar unanimity, and with equal profundity, ascribe 
the increase of these evUs to the high price of farm produce. The year 
before last, in the face of the petitions of the people, and with troops 
actually drawn up round the House, a Bill was passed to keep up the price 
of corn. Last year the distresses of the country were ascribed to the not 
having passed that Bill sooner ; this year those same distresses, together 
with their prodigious increase, are ascribed to the high price of corn. After 
this, would it be presumption in the most illiterate and most feeble- 
minded man alive to express his dissent from the opinions of any of those 
persons, or from the unanimous opinion of the whole put together ? The 
truth of the matter is this : the whole nation knows now the real cause of 
the misery. The mass of the people cannot be any longer deceived. The 
most ignorant amongst the politicians are those who have wilfuUy and 
obstinately shut their eyes. There are many men, in both Houses of 
Parliament, who know that mine is the true doctrine, but who have not the 
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courage to he candid. I have discussed all the points so often ; I have so 
frequently varied the views of the several questions ; I have so carefully 
collected in my progress every detached ramification of the several sub- 
jects ; I have unravelled with such painful perseverance all the intricacies 
of these most intricate matters of inquiry ; I have, at last, made the 
matter so clear to every unbiassed mind, that the whole nation, not only 
well understands what are the causes of its distress, but what are the 
remedies, and the only efficacious remedies to be applied. This fact is 
known to those two Houses ; and, think now, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
would it have been more humiliating to your pride, if you had (years ago 
even) adopted my doctrines, and prevented the existence of the grounds 
of that fear which has, at last, driven you to such acts of desperation ? 
Would you have more reason to be ashamed of having adopted salutary 
measures, though all the world might have called them mine, than you 
have to be of those measures which have driven me from my country ? 
Whatever way you may answer these questions, in this dilemma you must 
stiU remain : either you must keep my country in its present state, or I 
must be restored to that situation, from which to exclude me has been one 
of the great objects of your efforts, and of the efforts of your hireling press. 
To return, now, for a little, to Mr. Curwen's project ; he does not see, 
or he affects not to see, anything at all of the cause of the evil, of which he 
complains, and to remove which he is, I dare say, very anxious, seeing 
that he pays, perhaps, a thousand pounds a-year in Poor-rates. The 
Poor-laws have existed three hundred years, or thereabouts. They were 
never regarded as an evil, till after the first American War, by which 
the nation was plunged deep into debts and taxes. In the reign of 
Charles II., they amounted to only 250,000/. a-year. Before the late 
wars against France, they amounted to 2,200,000/. a-year. At the end of the 
first war against France, they amounted to 5,300,000/. a-year. Last year, 
or, rather, the year before, they amounted to 8,000,000/. a-year ; and now 
they may probably amount to 12,000,000/. a-year. But, indeed, there is 
no rule to go by. Subscriptions, gifts, grants of money, applications of 
other funds ; aU these have been added, and still starvation raves through- 
out the land. And, how should it be otherwise, when those who labour, 
and who never can have any saving worth speaking of, are obliged to 
surrender in taxes more than half what they earn. I have often proved this 
fact. Indeed, if you look at the taxes on heer, soap, candles, tobacco, tea, 
salt, leather, l^c. ; if you look at the amount of these taxes, you will see 
how large a portion of the whole of the revenue comes out of the earnings 
of the Labouring People. There are men to say : " Oh, no ! this is aU a 
mistake ! " A mistake is it ? And how so ? If John Jolt pays four 
shillings for Barley, and four shillings for lax on a bushel of malt ; and 
twopence for Beer, and fourpence for malt-tax, beer-tax, and license-tax 
for a pot of beer ; if he pays for these two articles 4J'. xd. and i^. \d. for 
tax, is he not just \s. /^d. the poorer for the taxes on these articles f " Oh, 
no ! It is his master. Farmer Belch, who pays John's taxes, because John 
gets his money from Farmer Belch." Indeed ! why then, it is Farmer 
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Belch who pays 'Squire Lickspittle's taxes too ; for the 'squire, who is 
Belch's landlord, gets his money from Belch as well as John does. " Aye, 
but then the 'squire gives Belch something for his money; he gives him the 
use of his land" And does not John give Belch something too for his 
money ? Does not John give him the use of his limbs and his head ? And, 
are not these something ; and are not these John's own p-ivate property, as 
much, to all intents and purposes, as Lickspittle's land is his own private 
property ? This is enough to show the fallacy of all such reasoning, and I 
defy Mr. Malthus, with all his scholars, to remove the conviction which at 
once flashes upon the mind out of this short exposition. Let us hear no 
more, then, of the insolent pretensions of what is called property. A man has 
a property in his writings ; he has a property in his inventions ; and what 
are these but his labour ? for, he has not only a property in what he has 
published or made, but also in what he is going to publish or to make. And, 
TuLL, in his famous book on agriculture, very justly observes, if a man 
has not a property in his labour, he must be a real slave, and his body 
cannot be said to be his own. Whatever taxes, therefore, are paid upon 
the things, consumed by the labouring classes, is so much taken out of their 
earnings and carried away for the use of others ; and, in proportion as 
these taxes are great or smaU in amount, must be the state of the labouring 
classes of the people. If the Government would but try the experiment in 
your two parishes, and send you ten or fifteen pounds a man to give back 
to your labourers at the end of each year, you would soon see Hambledon 
and Titchfield without a single pauper. A much better way would be 
not to collect the taxes in so great an amount by seven-eighths, or there- 
abouts ; and then your men would not have to help to pay nearly /owr 
millions sterling a-year to the tax-gatherers, for their trouble in collecting 
taxes, and which sum exceeds the amount of the whole of the gross 
revenue of the country, only a hundred years ago ! These are the causes 
of the increase of the paupers and the poor-rates ; and, with these causes 
of the evil before his eyes, Mr. Curwen's remedy is, making the poor, 
that is to say, all the labouring people, put into a Saving Fund a portion 
of what the tax-gatherer leaves them to exist upon. But ; and here we 
come round to the old point of the circle ; if he proposes to take off taxes, 
he must show how the Fundholders are to be paid and how the army is to 
be maintained ; and, as he dares not face this grand question, he resorts 
to his projects, and finds out that we have a " surplus population," at the 
very moment that the Parliament is taxing Bachelors because they are 
not married, and whUe Mr. Malthus is roaring from his niche, that the 
salvation of the country depends upon checking the disposition to early 
marriages ! " Well," says Jonathan, " these are wonderful men in the 
Old Countries ; what can be the matter of them ? " I wUl tell you, 
Jonathan, what is the matter of them. They are stuck fast in the mud. 
There is but one way to get out ; and to take that course they are afraid. 
That is the matter of them, and there let them stick. 

Report of the Finance Committee on the Abolition of Sinecures. 
— This curious document I will notice in my next Postscript, and, if I do 
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not strip it naked, there never was a Local Militia-man stripped naked 
in the Isle of Ely. Ah ! they thought the Cat was gone for ever when 
they put out this Report ! They were deceived. I stood at the hole 
looking for it, and it shall have that degree of attention, to which it is so 
well entitled. But in the meanwhile if anything good were to come out of 
this report, to whom will that good be ascribed ? Not to the Ministers ; 
for why did they delay it so long ? Not to the Whigs ; for they never once 
moved upon the subject. Not to the Parliament ; for they have never 
done anything, when they always had it in their power. To the People 
themselves, then, the thing wUl be due ; that is to say the Petitioners for 
Reform ; for no other man, or body of men, ever urged this demand home 
before. I shall show what has been done, and what is really intended at 
bottom ; but if any good could arise from this report (which I deny how- 
ever) the people would have themselves to thank for it, and nobody else. 
Yet, there will be enough selfish men, who skulked from the Petitions, who 
will applaud this step. They are stupid enough to think, and base enough 
to hope, that we shall get the burdens removed from them, without obtain- 
ing our own just rights. Cunning as this class of men are, they are not 
cunning enough to see far into the chapter of events. 

W. C 
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LETTER III. 



Opening of the Session. — Speech. — Invitation to Strong Measures. — Attack 
on the Prince. — Who contrived it ? — Thanksgiving for the Escape.-^ 
Language in Parliament. — Mr. Dawson and Mr. Lamb, Lord Milton 
and Mr. Elliot. — Affection of these men for the People. — The People 
discovered to be Ignorant. — " Lower Orders." 



("Political Register," August, 1817.) 




North Hampstead, Long Island, June zoth, 18 17. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS,— 

As the opening of the Session of Parliament, which 
took place on the 28th of January, approached, the 
hirelings of the press were more constantly employed 
in hinting, that some vigorous measures must be adopted 
to keep down what they had the impudence to call the 
disaffected. So early as the month of November, they 
evinced their alarm, and began, even then, to endeavour 
to communicate their own feelings to the timid part of the nation. There 
was, however, something so perverse in the proceedings of the Reformers, 
these latter were so provokingly peaceable and loyal, that Corruption dared 
not openly, all at once, talk of violent measures. She did, through her 
press, " caution the well-affected against our peaceable language and con- 
duct " ; but, she found nobody but the grossest of the feeders on the taxes 
to listen to her ; and to her great mortification, my " Register," which she 
held forth as a species of political torch, calculated to inflame not only the 
minds of the people, but to produce real flames in the stacks, and barns, 
and mills, and manufactories, and farm-houses, did, in the precise propor- 
tion in which it circulated, produce a directly contrary effect ; and those 
excesses, which had finally loaded the gaUows at Ely and in Nottingham- 
shire, were no more heard of. 

No. 18 had principally this object in view, and besides the " Letter to the 
Luddites," written in November, I missed scarcely a week to inculcate the 
doctrine of absolute necessity to avoid all acts of violence of every sort, 
and to observe a strict and real obedience to the laws ; nay, I went so far 
as to reprobate, in the severest terms, all those who had been, or who were 
disposed to be, ready to commit acts of violence. It is no small compli- 
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ment to the heads as well as the hearts of the people, that I could do this, 
not only without any loss of popularity, but with a vast daily increase of it. 
I was well aware of all the prejudices of the people against machinery, and 
of their notions about the extortions of bakers, butchers, &c., which 
notions Corruption's press was constantly fostenng. But, I knew my 
countrymen well. I knew that if, in kind language, they could be made 
to see their error, they would no longer persist in it ; and I relied upon my 
own talents to produce that conviction in their minds. 

I was not deceived in this reliance, and the nation will bear witness, 
that, from the time that I began to write upon this subject, a total change 
took place in this respect ; and, that I did more in the space of a month, 
to prevent depredations of this sort, than aU the new penal laws, all the 
magistrates, and all the troops had been able to do in seven years ; and to 
prove this there were fifty magistrates ready and willing to come to the 
bar of the Parliament. Why, then, did William Gifford and Southey ; 
why did these two sinecure reviewers so bitterly lament, in their " Quarterly 
Review," that the people " swore by, lived by, and were ready to die by," 
my " Register " ? Could they ; could these sinecure-holders wish for the 
peace of the country ? Yes, they really did wish for the peace of the 
country ; but, they had a wish which stood higher than this : that of 
keeping their sinecures, which was whoUy incompatible with the doctrines 
that I preached. 

And as to the hirelings of the press in general, they, too, wished for the 
peace of the country, if it could be kept, and if their system could, at the 
same time, go on. But, in exhorting the people to keep their hands from 
committing violence on their innocent neighbours ; in proving to them, 
that their sufferings did not arise from these imaginary petty causes, I was 
compelled, and was perfectly disposed to prove, that those sufferings did 
arise from the great load of taxes joined to the deadly effects of a paper- 
money, varied in its value by the will of the managers of that money ; and 
when I came to speak of the cause of the existence of these overwhelming 
evUs, I was obliged to ascribe them to a want of a Reform in Parliament, 
and to exhort the people peaceably and legally to petition for such Reform. 
This it was that stung Corruption to the quick. She did not wish for 
bakers' and butchers' mobs ; for they might end in mischief to her upon 
some occasion or other. She wished stiU less for attacks upon machinery 
and upon corn-stacks ; but, very far indeed did she prefer these to peace- 
able and legal and numerously composed meetings and petitions for 
Reform, for these were most formidable attacks upon herself. Many 
persons said to me, in the months of November, December, and January, 
" What impudence it is, Mr. Cobbett, in these men to say, that your 
publications are inflammatory and calculated to set the poor upon the rich, 
when they so obviously have a different tendency, that we, in our county, 
take great pains to put them into the hands of our working people." I 
remember particularly, that this was told me by gentlemen from Norfolk, 
from Cambridgeshire, and from Nottinghamshire ; and at Leeds I received 
a vote of public thanks for this effect of my writings. But, as I used 
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always to observe to those who made these observations to me, my writings 
really were " inflammatory " ; for they inflamed the people against the 
corruption, bribery, fraud, and perjury, which had been the great cause of 
all their miseries ; and I inspired them with an anxious desire to remove 
this cause for ever ; and this it was that Corruption meant when she called 
my publications inflammatory and seditious, and called upon the rich to 
rally round the throne and religion, by which she meant the profits of those 
who lived upon the labour of the people, and who were the greatest enemies 
of religion as well as of the throne. 

"And how in God's name," honest people used to exclaim, " can they 
have the impudence to accuse you of teaching blasphemy, and of wishing 
to destroy the Church, when you, on the contrary, exhort the people not to 
make religion a subject of dispute or discussion, and when you are the 
only layman in the kingdom, who, having any degree of popularity, have 
even ventured to risk it by saying that the tithes do not make a part of the 
sufferings, of which the people complain ? " The hirelings must, indeed, 
have been the most impudent of mankind to make this charge ; but, any 
thing was resorted to. Blasphemy was a good word for their use. It 
served them, as a man once told me of the bank-notes. " Depreciated or 
not depreciated," said he, pulling a handful out of his pocket and thrusting 
them forward towards my face, " they serve us." And, true or false, the 
charge of blasphemy served Corruption. Besides, to wean the people from 
all religious bickerings was to hit her no common blow. She has long most 
essentially benefited from these bickerings and divisions ; divide and 
subjugate is one of her great maxims ; nothing suits her turn better than 
to have contending sects continually appealing to her as the arbiter of 
their pretensions, and to keep all in awe by the fear each has of her giving 
privileges to any other which she denies to it. 

My writings tended to sweep away for ever this source of influence ; they 
tended to withdraw the attention of the people from these petty disputes ; 
they tended to make them one firm and united body in the cause of 
Reform. From all quarters and corners I called them to listen to me. 
I raised the standard of plain common sense, of sound reasoning, intelligible 
language, and the whole people gathered around it. 

This it was that alarmed Corruption, and she soon began to discover 
her uneasiness, and her press to throw out hints, that " something must be 
done " to counteract the poison that was weekly going forth to the people 
in " Two-Penny Trash publications." Day after day she grew more 
uneasy. She cut all sorts of capers. Like Nick Frog, in Swift's works, she 
canted, she cried, she swore, she seemed, at last, as if she was ready to cut 
her own throat. Her hirelings stiU kept bellowing for something to be done. 
Stewart of "The Courier," Walter of "The Times," William Gifford 
and SouTHEY, of "The Quarterly Review," and hundreds of others; but, 
these four men in particular, whose names and whose conduct we shall, I 
hope, never be so base as to forget ; for that would be a crime such as ought 
not to be forgiven in us, and our country ought to perish, if these men were 
not called legally to answer for their deeds. These men in particular, Cor- 
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ruption's forlorn-hope, came, at last, about a month before the Parliament 
met, to caU for new laws to protect the Constitution against the " Two- 
penny Trash." New laws to protect a Constitution against trash ! 
When they were called upon to answer this trash, they dechned, as Burke 
declined to answer Paine, whom he called on Mr. Attorney-General 
Scott, to answer ! The pensioned hack was stung to madness by Paine, 
and, in the House of Commons, where Paine was not to answer him, he 
actually called upon the Attorney-General to silence his opponent. Gif- 
FORD and Walter and Southey and Stewart followed in the same path ; 
but, in this case, the Attorney-General had no power. Hardened as the 
system had become ; great as was the severity added to the libel-laws 
since the time of Paine and Burke ; great as the encroachments had been 
on the liberty of the press ; still, as Lord Sidmouth afterwards confessed, 
the law-officers could find nothing in the Two-penny Trash to prosecute 
with a chance of success. The case being, therefore, more desperate than 
in the time of Paine, more desperate was to be the remedy ; and, accord- 
ingly, my opponents recommended, not prosecutions by the Attorney- 
General, but new laws, which they called for upon the ground, that we had 
laws to prevent the sale oi putrid, meat, and o'Ccitr poisonous things, and that 
we ought to have laws to prevent the reading of poisonous publications ; 
and, of course, they themselves, or other sinecure placemen, or tax-eaters, 
were to be the sole judges of what was, and what was not poisonous ! 
These prostituted, these shameless men, were the harbingers of the Acts, 
which were afterwards passed ; and, as I said before, they must never be 
forgotten, while we, or our sons, are alive. 

The subsequent measures were, therefore, resolved on, without doubt, 
weeks before the Parliament met ; and, as we shall presently see, it was 
quite clear, that the attack upon the Prince's carriage in the Park, only 
added an incident to the grand drama, all the parts of which were before 
prepared and carefuUy distributed. Indeed, Lord Castlereagh said ex- 
pressly, that the measures about to be proposed, would have been pro- 
posed, if that attack had not been made ; and, it would have been in vain 
to hold out the contrary, seeing that those measures were but too plainly 
pointed out in the Regent's speech, which, be it remembered, had been 
delivered before the attack was made. Yet was this attack a great inci- 
dent ; and, though it was clear, that the Acts would have been passed 
without its assistance, it is nevertheless true, that it formed the grand 
feature in all the future harangues against the " Demagogues," as we 
were called, and the almost sole topic in the declarations of the tax- 
eaters, and in the diatribes against the Reformers from the pulpit. Nay, 
in the very Thanksgiving itself, which was put up in the Churches, this 
attack was deduced as the natural consequence of our principles, though, 
those principles were of a nature to render them proof against the Attorney- 
General with all his sharp-sightedness and all his power. 

So great having been the use made of this attack, it is necessary to 
inquire a little here into the circumstances of it, in order, if we can, to 
come at something like a guess at its real origin. There were in London, 
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at that time, about seventy persons from different parts of the country 
with petitions for Reform. They had brought up, some of them only 
one, and others twenty or thirty petitions each. It was expected, that 
Sir Francis Burdett, whose name had been affixed to a circular, inviting 
deputies to come to London from petitioning bodies in the country, would 
attend and carry down these petitions to the House. In this the Deputies 
were disappointed. He was not in London ; and, came to the House 
that day in a post-chaise directly from the country, without any Deputy or 
any Reformer having an opportunity to see him, before he entered the 
House, of which I shall have to say more by-and-by. 

Here, then, were these Deputies, with positive orders to deliver their 
petitions to Sir Francis Burdett ; here were these sincere and honest men, 
as anxious for the success of the cause as if their lives had depended on it, 
running about the town half mad, not knowing where to go, or what to do. 
Seeing that there was no sign, at eleven o'clock in the day, of the arrival 
of Sir Francis, Mr. Hunt, about that time, set to work to collect together 
all the bearers of petitions from the country, which, with some few excep- 
tions, he succeeded in doing. The place of assembling was Charing-cross, 
and from this spot they moved in procession, the " Bristol Petition," signed 
by more, I believe, than twenty-seven thousand men, being opened and 
carried at their head, while a bundle of oak sticks, emblematical of union 
and strength, was borne on an oak staff before the bearers of the " Bristol 
Petition." 

In this order the procession moved down Whitehall and Parliament- 
street, to the house of Lord Cochrane, which was in New Palace Yard, 
directly opposite the grand entrance of Westminster Hall. His Lord- 
ship here received all the petitions ; and, the Deputies, together with, 
perhaps, 20,000 people, having waited tiU it was time for Lord Cochrane 
to go to the House, they forced him into a chair, and thus they carried 
him to the Hall-door, with the " Bristol Petition " in his arms, in a roll of 
parchment about the size of a tolerable barrel, and with the bundle of 
oak-twigs in its belly, all which his Lordship manfully presented to the 
House, who received the petition, and permitted it to lie upon their table, 
where it stUl lies, in the legal construction of the thing, ungranted its 
prayer, undiscussed its contents, and unanswered its allegations. 

The circumstances are very important, because, as they are notoriously 
true, so they amount to a very strong presumptive proof, that the attack 
on the Prince did not originate with the Reformers, who were proceeding 
down Whitehall towards the house of Lord Cochrane at the very time that 
that attack was made. If they had meditated any such an attack ; if 
they had wished it even ; would they have been absent from the scene ? 
And, besides, if this had been the case, would not the fact have come to 
light, with all the rewards that were offered, and with all the activity of 
the police magistrates and their innumerable host of spies ? 

With whom, then, did this attack originate ? That is the grand ques- 
tion. Now observe, there were crowds, whole brigades, of magistrates, 
police-officers, spies, constables, in the Park, besides soldiers, horse and 
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foot, the former surrounding the coach eight or ten deep, and no part of 
the coach, which was not bullet-proof, except the glasses of the two 
doors, and they half an inch thick. Under such circumstances, how was 
the glass to be hit by stones thrown at it, without some of these brigades 
of attendants seeing the person who flung the stones ; and without their 
taking him instantly into custody ? One man, of the name of Scott, 
was taken up, but it was not alleged even that he had flung any stone. 
As to the idea of the bullets, that was soon laughed off the stage, when 
it was found, that, if they did enter, they entered on one side, and went 
out again through the passages by which they had entered, for, that they 
were not to be found in the coach ; and, what was very surprising. Lord 
William Murray, who came to inform the Parliament of the attack by 
bullets, had not thought it worth while, before he came, to examine the 
coach to see whether any bullets were there ! No report of fire-arms 
had been heard by any one ; no one had seen any body, but the soldiers, 
with fire-arms in his hands ; a stone indeed had been fairly found in the 
coach ; and, still it was alleged, that the attack had been made by bullets ; 
and, though this was almost instantly laughed at, still the idea of bullets 
was so precious, that, two days afterwards, it was attempted to be revived 
by a statement in the papers, that a Mr. Such-a-one had just picked up a 
bullet in the Park, and sent it to Lord Sidmouth's Office ! Drawings 
were given in the papers, said to be copied from an original made by the 
Prince himself, of the square of glass, of the perforations made by the 
bullets, and, it was gravely shown, from Professor Somebody's experi- 
ments, that buUets might make holes through a thing without going 
through it themselves. 

In short, there were no bullets, as all the world was soon satisfied ; and, 
the uncommon pains taken to make out the fact, by no means tended to 
do away some suspicions, which, amongst well-informed men, arose in 
their minds, the moment they heard of the attack, but which suspicions 
did, I dare say, never enter the mind of the Prince himself. Who, then, 
could it be that instigated this attack ? It was clearly not the Reformers, 
unless we could suppose, that they had the power to depute the assailants ; 
and, what is more, unless we can suppose, that they secretly wished to 
defeat their own cause ; for, what could have happened better for the 
Ministers, and the Borough-gentry ? Indeed, it was so very opportune ; 
so veT-y fortunate for them, that I heard a fundholder say, that it had 
saved the nation .' What an idea ! An attack on the sovereign, alleged 
to have proceeded from a desire of part, at least, of his people, to take 
away his life, calculated to save the nation ! Yet, such was the general 
sentiment, and such the general talk, amongst all this tribe, who, there- 
upon, set to work to draw up and to issue declarations, ascribing this 
" treasonable and damnable " act to the Reformers, and pledging their 
lives and fortunes to stand by his Royal Highness and the Constitution. 
Then followed the Thanksgivings in the Church, and the thundering ; 
no, not the thundering, but the roaring from the pulpit, against instigators, 
agitators, and evil-minded and designing men. 
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Leaving you to guess, now, my honest friends, who it was that really 
instigated this attack, and to bear in mind, that, in spite of all the facilities 
for so doing, not onefiinger of a stone has ever been discovered, though great 
rewards were tendered for such discovery, and a great parade made about 
these rewards ; leaving you, as I safely may, to form your own opinions 
upon this subject, I shall now go back to the Parliament, and see what 
they were doing there. 

From the Speech of the Prince it was easy to foresee, that the advice 
of Walter, Wm. Gifford, Southey and Stewart, was intended to be 
adopted to the very letter ; and, that, as there were laws to prevent the 
selling of putrid meat, lest the bodies of his Majesty's loving subjects should 
suffer thereby, so we were to have laws to prevent Two-penny Trash pub- 
lications from poisoning their minds. His Royal Highness, in the close 
of his Speech, had this ominous passage : 

" In considering our internal situation you will, I doubt not, feel a just 
indignation at the attempts which have been made to take advantage 
of the distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of 
sedition and violence. I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good 
sense of the great body of his Majesty's subjects, to believe them capable 
of being perverted by the arts which are employed to seduce them ; but 
I am determined to omit no precautions for preserving the public peace, and 
for counteracting the designs of the disaffected ; and I rely with the utmost 
confidence on your cordial support and co-operation, in upholding a system 
of law and government, from which we have derived inestimable advantages, 
which has enabled us to conclude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the best interests of mankind, and which has been 
hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknowledged by other nations, to be the 
most perfect that has ever fallen to the lot of any people^'' 

If we had time for sport, or, if these transactions were not of too serious 
and important a nature to permit us to indulge in any disposition to 
levity, we might here find abundant matter for amusement. But, 
leaving these " inestimable advantages " to be discovered in the present 
state of a country, which is so over-run with paupers as for the poor- 
rates to demand aid from Exchequer Bills ; leaving the Ministers, who 
wrote this speech to discover what nations those " other nations " are, 
who acknowledge the Borough system to be the " most perfect that ever 
has fallen to the lot of any people " ; and leaving them also to say, what 
was the wisdom in pointing out the excellence of laws, the remaining 
good ones of which were all about to be suspended ; let us come to the sub- 
ject of the " disaffected" and of the " designs " and " arts " here alluded to. 

It was well known, it has been a hundred times proved, that there 
were none of the Reformers, who had any designs, which were not openly 
avowed, and which were no other than the Duke of Richmond had had 
thirty years before ; and, so far from the agitation of the question of 
Reform having produced a spirit of " sedition and violence " ; it had 
notoriously produced the contrary effects. Nobody is bound to prove 
a negative ; nobody is bound to prove his innocence ; every man and 
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every body of men are held to be innocent till they are proved to be guilty- 
But, we were in the singular situation to be able to prove a negative in 
our favour ; for, while there had been riots, in parts of the kingdom where 
there had been no Public Meetings for Reform, there had not, throughout 
the whole kingdom been one single act of violence committed where there 
had been, or where there were about to be. Meetings for Reform. 

The Speech, indeed, did not speak of the Reformers, but, it spoke of 
a reliance on " the cordial support and co-operation of the Parliament," 
and, it was not very easy to see what these were needed for, while the 
Attorney-General was in full power, and while the Ministers had at their 
command an army of 150,000 men. If, however, any one could have 
doubted of what was intended, the speeches of the Members, on both 
sides of the House, as it is called most whimsically, would have left no 
longer any room for the shadow of such doubt. The mover and seconder 
of the Address, the leading Members of the Opposition, all agreed in 
reprobating the Reformers, and that unfathomably profound gentle- 
man, Mr. Lamb, who is called one of " the gentlemen opposite," most 
eagerly volunteered his support of the ''' firm-handed " measures which 
he anticipated, and which, he said he would be for, because they would be 
for the good of the people themselves ! Thank you, sweet Mr. Lamb ; and, 
if we do not demonstrate our gratitude in something more solid than 
thanks, towards you and towards the rest of " the gentlemen opposite," 
by no means forgetting Lord Milton, Mr. Wm. Elliot, Mr. Wynne, and 
many others, we are well assured, that you will take the will for the deed, 
and that you will give us credit till the time shall come when we may be 
able to repay your kindness, principal and interest. Mr. Lamb, with his 
usual profundity, took occasion, by way of parenthesis, to say, that he 
would not touch the property of the fundholder. Stick to that, Mr. Lamb ! 
He said, that the landholders had been ruined, and that having done the 
people no good, it followed, of course, that the touching of the funds would 
do no good, but would produce new ruin. This is Oxford learning. This 
is the hereditary wisdom of Mr. Lamb, who, if he had been a " Weaver- 
Boy " of Lancashire, never could have had any such brilliant thoughts 
come into his head. 

Now it was that the gathered storm poured down upon us, and more 
especially upon me. Every one had some stroke at the Cheap Publi- 
cations ; the Poisonous, the Venomous, the Deadly, Weekly Publications. 
There was too much pride remaining to name my " Register " out-right. 
But, there was not pride enough to prevent a resort to all those circumlo- 
cutory shifts, which amounted to exactly the same thing as a downright 
calling me by my name ; and the whole nation saw, that the sole drift and 
object were to stifle, by some means or other, the influence of the Two- 
penny Trash Publications. Great pains were taken to disguise this ; but 
all would not do. The people had foreseen, that this must be done, or 
that a Reform must take place ; and, a resolution to refuse the latter 
amounted to a proof of an intention to make a desperate attempt to do 
the former. 
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Still, it was pretended, as in the Speech, that " the good sense of the 
great body of his Majesty's subjects was such as not to leave room to 
believe that they were capable of being perverted by the arts of the dis- 
affected." Not very good English this, 'tis true, but much worse reasoning, 
for, if the great body were sound and weU affected, and not capable of 
having their minds perverted, what need was there of all this fright ? 
Why was the " cordial co-operation " of the Parliament called for J And 
why did these gentlemen make such a lamentable outcry against the Two- 
penny Trash ? But, then, as Mr. Lamb so sweetly said, it was necessary 
to adopt firm-handed measures for the good of the people themselves. 
Yes, sweet Mr. Lamb, but, while t)\e. great body were sound, was it necessary 
to enable the Secretaries of State to cram into dungeons any body whom 
they pleased, not excepting this " great body," whose good sense made 
them absolutely incapable of yielding to seduction ? Some legislators 
might have thought it sufficient to enable the Ministers to cram into 
dungeons those who should be found to be amongst the " disaffected " ; 
that is to say, legislators of a moderate degree of zeal and affection ; but, 
so great was your zeal and affection for the people, that you volunteered 
your aid, though you were one of " the Gentlemen opposite," to assist the 
Ministers in this work of kindness towards the people ; accordingly, you 
were ballotted upon the never-to-be-forgotten Committee ! 

This sentiment of wondrous affection for the people ; of wondrous 
zeal for their good ; this amiable sentiment seems to have been upper- 
most in the breasts of the whole of the actors in this memorable scene. 
Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning had principally in view their love 
of the Constitution and of the liberties of the people. That plain, frank, and 
sincere old Nobleman, the Lord Chancellor, almost shed tears, while he 
declared (and took God to witness to the truth of what he said) that it was 
his love for the Constitution and of the liberties of the people, that alone 
could induce him to give his consent to these measures. That pondrous 
statesman, the Marquis of Buckingham, and his no less pondrous uncle, 
said the same ; while that future pillar of his country, as the sycophant 
Burke, called him. Lord Milton, though he voted for all the Bills but 
the Power-of-Imprisonment Bill, did not think that any degree of affection 
for the Constitution and for the liberties of the people called upon him to 
go quite so far ; and, as his father (Burke's main national pillar) had gone 
the whole length, the newspapers told us, that the tender-hearted Lord 
Milton was " deeply affected " in expressing his dissent from the Dungeon- 
BUl. However, the Right Honourable Wm. Elliot, who is, in a parlia- 
mentary sense as closely connected with Lord Fitzwilliam as Lord 
Milton himself is ; this Right Honourable Gentleman, whose very figure 
bespeaks benevolence and warmth of heart, and each of whose dimples 
brotherly love would seem to have chosen for its abode ; this Right 
Honourable personage carried his love to the full length of Dungeon-Bill 
and aU ; and, if any thing further could have been proposed, I daresay, 
that his ardent love of the Constitution and of the liberties of the people, 
would have urged him to foUow the propositions. In answer to all which 
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expressions of tender regard, the people might have answered, that these 
worthies had " an odd way of showing it." When they told us, so often, 
that they were really, at bottom, only anxious to prove their love to the 
Constitution and to our liberties, though they might seem to be passing 
Acts against both, we might have answered in the words of the old French 
Epigram, the former part of which I have forgotten, but in the latter part 
of which (being translated into English) a young girl, all in tears, says to 
her lover : — 

I excuse you, my dear, for dissembling your love ; 
But, why need you kick me down stairs ? 

The compassion, too, that these kind gentlemen expressed for the 
deluded few, was very striking in its character and effects. There were 
only a few of the deluded ; and yet these gentlemen would put the whole 
nation into the absolute power of the Ministers, for the purpose of pre- 
serving these few from the delusions practised upon them. They would, 
and they did, pass a law enacting a new treason ; a law making it death 
to attempt to seduce a soldier from his duty ; a law to enable the magis- 
trates to open, or shut up, at their sole pleasures, all reading-rooms, all 
lecturing rooms, all circulating-libraries, and to grant or refuse assent to the 
petitioning the ParHament itself at any public meeting, and finally, to 
drive the people of Westminster away from their old place of meeting 
to petition. AU this these gentlemen did, besides enabling the Ministers 
to shut up in prison whomsoever they pleased, in any jail that they pleased, 
and for any length of time they pleased, without suffering the parties so 
shut up to see, or to correspond with, their wives, children or friends. 
All this these kind gentlemen did ; and that, too, from their extreme 
affection and compassion for the " deluded few " .' There were, indeed, laws, 
and those pretty severe ones, too, already in existence for punishing 
whoever might, by writing or speaking, inculcate what was called sedition 
and blasphemy ; but while these laws remained wholly unappealed to ; 
while none of the " designing men " were attempted to be made amenable 
to these laws, the compassion of these gentlemen for the " deluded few " 
induced them to hasten to propose new laws, which embraced every 
class of the community. 

Infinite pains were taken, in these speeches at the opening of the Parlia- 
ment, to send forth the idea, that the persons who had been seduced ; 
that is to say, the persons who had met and petitioned for Reform, were 
nothing but an ignorant rabble. This was very inconsistent with the 
alarm that they had excited, and the serious measures which were clearly 
intended. It was completely answered by the wonderful stock of know- 
ledge and of talent, which had appeared at those meetings. But, for 
reasons too obvious to mention, it was thought necessary to ascribe the 
demands of the people to ignorance. To have called them all perverse 
or disaffected would have not suited the purpose. Therefore it was to 
their ignorance and to the craftiness of their seducers that the alarming 
evil was to be ascribed ; though the arguments of the former had not, and 
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were never intended to be, attempted to be refuted, and though the 
latter had never been called in question by the law. Yet did Mr. Dawson, 
who seconded the Address in the House of Commons, complain of the 
" delusive appeals of those, who, under the pretence of a redress of griev- 
ances, were found haranguing large assemblies of the people, on topics, 
which were quite above the comprehension of the vulgar P 

I wonder what topics these could be ? The usual topics were Sinecures, 
and unearned Pensions and Grants ; the Civil List ; the sums voted 
annually for the relief of the " Poor Clergy " of the richest Church in the 
world, while Mr. Malthus, one of that Church, was crying out against 
relieving -poor labourers, because it was a premium jor population. Other 
topics were, the injustice of making the nation pay interest in a high 
currency for debts contracted in a low currency, and for salaries at the 
old rate, when the price of labour had so greatly fallen. And, above all, 
the people discussed the topic of trafficking in seats. 

Now, it may be a matter of doubt, perhaps, with some persons, though 
it is none with me, whether there were a score of labourers in England, 
who did not understand all these topics as well as Mr. Dawson did ; but, 
if they did not ; if they were ignorant, and, if the matters discussed really 
were above their comprehension, how came the discussions to have pro- 
duced so strong an impression upon their minds, that it was necessary to 
endeavour to efface it by four most tremendous Acts of Parliament ? We 
never find, that much impression is produced on the mind of a man by 
the hearing, or the reading, of what he does not understand ; and hence, 
I suppose, the few converts that are made by the sublime speeches which 
the English people might, if they had nothing better to look at, read in 
the newspapers, during one-half of every year. Talk, or write, nonsense 
to a man, and you will make no impression upon him other than such 
as disposes him to laugh. Talk even sense to him, in a language that he 
does not understand, and he stares at you, but that is aU. But, the 
people in this case must have been addressed in a language that they 
understood, and they must have pretty clearly comprehended the matter 
too ; otherwise, why these extraordinary, why these monstrous efforts, to 
reduce to silence those who were called their seducers ? 

It is curious to observe, too, how the estimate of the people's under- 
standing varies, in the opinions of men like Mr. Dawson, as the tendency 
of the people's efforts vary. Burke called them a " Swinish Multitude," 
while he held forth Lord Fitzwilliam and his son as the Nestor and the 
Telemachus of the day. This was at a time, when the people were, many 
of them, calling for an end to the trafficking in seats. But, when, in four 
years afterwards, they had been, in some places, especially at Manchester 
and Birmingham, induced by false alarms and by various other tricks, to 
form themselves, under the rich to puU down Jacobins' houses, and to 
burn Mr. Paine in effigy ; then they became all at once a very rational 
and sensible people ; and, Sir Robert Peel, the manufacturing Baronet, 
in answer to Mr. Fox, who had said, that the Government ought to be 
ashamed of having instigated these Church-and-King Mobs, said, that the 
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" Right Honourable Gentleman was much deceived in his estimate of the 
character of the labouring classes, as far, at least, as related to the county 
with which he had the honour to be connected. They were not only a 
very loyal class of persons, but an enlightened class of persons, who were 
not to be misled by any writings or any speeches, however artful. The 
pamphlet of Paine had produced no impression on them. They wanted, 
they said, no French fraternity. They preferred their religion and their 
legalfreedom with the good solid Roast Beefoi Old England, to the atheism, 
the liberty and equality, and the broken breeches, and soup-meagre of 
France." 

Well, now, either this was the character of the people in 1794, or it 
was not. If it was not, Sir Robert Peel was what I need not name ; if 
it was, why is not this their character now, after twenty-three years of 
Bible Societies, Lancaster Schools, Bell's Schools, and after all the boast- 
ings that we have heard about the wonderful progress that has been made 
in the work of enlightening ? It was their general character in 1794 J "° 
doubt of it ; and, it happens, too, that Sir Robert spoke particularly of 
that same county of Lancaster, the people of which have now shown so 
much public spirit, and so strong a desire to produce a Parliamentary 
Reform. And, if Sir Robert spoke truth, when he described the labour- 
ing classes in Lancashire twenty-three years ago, why should they be 
regarded as mob and rabble now ? Why should Mr. Dawson suppose, 
that the divers matters, discussed at their late numerous meetings, were 
quite above their comprehension ? The truth is, that the general capacity 
of the people is the same as it was in 1794. They have, however, since 
that time, received a great deal of information ; and, to this it is that we 
are to ascribe the change in their way of thinking, and in their conduct, as 
to political matters. And, what do they want more to enlighten them as 
to these matters, and to produce this change, than their experience of the 
last twenty-three years ? And, at any rate, can they be called incon- 
sistent in their change, when they see that the same " Roast Beef of Old 
England," to which Sir Robert said they were so much attached, has been 
exchanged, not for " the soup-meagre of the French," but for butter-milk 
and brewer's grains, which are actually now the food of a part of the 
people of that same county of Lancaster, the Soup-Subscription Kettle 
being a thing beyond the reach of many, many thousands ? 

Besides, who, amongst all the sons and daughters of Corruption, who 
have been writing pamphlets to the " Lower Orders" as they call them ; 
who have been so busily engaged in circulating Tracts amongst them 
of all sorts ; who, amongst these persons, has ever affected to believe, 
that the " Lower Orders " did not comprehend what they had given to 
them to read ? Will any man pretend to say, that the Books of Moses 
do not present to the mind greater difficulties to unravel than are con- 
tained in . the question of Parliamentary Reform ? Subjects, such as 
those of the Incarnation and the Trinity, about which thousands of Doctors 
of Divinity have quarrelled all their lives, were submitted to the " Lower 
Orders^'' as to judges who were to decide between the disputants. But, 
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the question, whether it was or was not just and reasonable, that the 
" Lower Orders " should pay ten pounds in taxes out of every eighteen 
pounds of their earnings, while Lord Such-a-one was receiving twenty or 
thirty thousand pounds a year out of those same taxes ; this was a " topic 
quite above the comprehension of the vulgar," was it ? There are passages 
in the Bible of not more than two or three verses, to expound which, more 
volumes have been written than would fill Westminster Hall, to say 
nothing of the burnings, the rackings, and the wars, which have arisen 
out of these disputes. Yet the Bible has been sent out amongst the 
people with so much zeal that servant men and maids have been, by 
circular letters, and by all kinds of means invited, under pain of almost 
perdition in case of refusal, to subscribe their penny per week towards the 
funds for circulating this Book. And yet, questions of plain matter-of- 
fact, all depending upon proofs close at hand, are above the people's com- 
prehension ! But, then, the Bible does not treat of Sinecures, of unearned 
Pensions and Grants ; of a double interest for a Debt ; of Standing 
Armies in time of peace ; of trafficking in seats, and of a Parliamentary 
Reform. 

For many years past there had been such a fuss made about enlightening 
the people, and about the wonderful success of the projectors, that it 
seemed, only about eight months ago, that there would not be a man left 
in the country who would not be a smaU-beer philosopher at least. To 
enlighten the people was Mr. Whitbread's grand scheme for reducing 
the Poor-rates. To enlighten the people was Sir Samuel Romilly's 
means of preventing crimes. The enlightening of the people was to 
produce every good, and check every evil. The work of enlightening 
went on : schools sprang up in every corner ; the Church vied with the 
Dissenters ; all were at work enlightening the people. Meetings and 
Dinners and Speeches without end : Reports, Subscriptions, Lists, 
proofs of the good efiects. In vain did I say, that it would be better to 
give the poor bread, or, rather, to let them eat it when they had earned it, 
and leave them to enlighten themselves out of their own means. I was 
abused for this, and represented as a man who wished to keep the " Lower 
Orders " in ignorance. Nothing was thought of but enlightening the 
people ; and, their improvement at home had, at last, brought them to 
so perfect a state of light, that the projectors began to cast their eyes 
abroad, and there was actually founded a " British and Foreign School- 
society," with one of the Royal Dukes at its head. 

One would have expected, therefore, that ignorance in the people 
would have been amongst the last things to be alleged upon this occasion. 
But, when the people in Lancashire began to meet, and to discuss the great 
questions of national interest, it was discovered all at once, that they were 
a set of ignorant Weaver-Boys ! And this was absolutely necessary, too, 
or else the charge of seducers must have died of itself. In short, it was 
necessary to say that the people were ignorant, or to acknowledge that their 
petitions ought to be attended to. 

The truth is, that the great mass of the Labouring Classes had become 



really enlightened as to matters that were not only within their full com- 
prehension, but in which every man of them was most deeply interested. 
This light they had derived chiefly from experience. And, indeed, if the 
picture that their country presented at the close of a war, which they had 
been told was for religion and liberty, and which had restored the Pope, 
the Inquisition, and the Jesuits ; if that picture, which, instead of pro- 
mised plenty and happiness, was a picture of such misery as was never 
before beheld in the world ; if that picture had not enlightened them, their 
capacities must have been duU beyond that of any of the natives of Africa, 
not excepting the monkeys and baboons, or, our less-enlightened fellow 
subjects of the Cape of Good Hope. To the aid of this great teacher, 
experience, was, however, added that of the press, and especially the 
" Twopenny Trash " publications, which, as I before observed, were the 
great object of the Boroughmongers' dread. 

To this it came at last ; and, whatever shifts were resorted to in order 
to disguise the fact, this, and this only, was the cause of that celebrated 
GREEN BAG, of the contents of which, of the manner of examining 
those contents, and of the mode of acting upon that examination, I shall 
treat of in my next ; and, in the meanwhile, in good health, and in the 
midst of an abundance of cherries, and with pine-apples to eat at 2s. 
English, each, I remain, my worthy and beloved friends. 

Your faithful friend, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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LETTER IV. 



On the Extraordinary Conduct of Sir Francis Burdett, during the last 
Winter — on his Motion for a Committee, and on his Speech at the West- 
minster Dinner, on the zyd of May last. 



("Political Register," September, 1817.) 
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North Hampstead, Long Island, June 23, 1817. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS — 

In my last I treated of what passed in the Parliament 
at its opening in January last. It was my intention, in 
this Letter, to go into the history of the proceedings of 
the Green-Bag Committee ; but, upon reflection, I 
choose rather, first to examine, a little, the mysterious 
part, which our great leader. Sir Francis Burdett 
acted upon that memorable occasion ; and, in the 
pursuing of this course, I am, in a greater measure, determined by the 
account which has reached me of his motion on the subject of Reform of the 
20th May last, and which motion was precisely the thing which the 
Reformers disliked, and against which they have uniformly protested for 
years past, and of which I shall speak more fuUy by-and-by. 

And here let me observe, that the past conduct of no man, however 
meritorious, ought, for one moment, to be put in competition with the good 
of our country. It is our duty to examine freely the acts of Sir Francis 
Burdett, as well as the acts of Castlereagh himself. Indeed, the plain 
truth is this, that a clear statement relative to the conduct of Sir Francis, 
during the last winter, is absolutely necessary to rescue the character of 
aU the Reformers from the charge of folly approaching to madness. And 
it now plainly comes to this : either he does not belong to us, or we are the 
most inconsistent of human beings, and our prayers are worthy of not the 
smallest degree of attention. 

I am well aware of the ten thousand calumnies, that the performance 
of this duty will give rise to. I am aware, that I shall be accused of dipping 
my pen in poison to inflict a deadly wound on the man, whose services 
to his country I have so often extolled. And, though it be my intention 
to inflict no wound ; though I shall have the most respectful and most 
kind feelings towards the individual constantly in my heart, though I 
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shall say not one word, which truth, which the good of my country, 
and which justice to my own character, do not aU imperiously call for ; 
though I shall deny myself every aid that I might derive from private 
communications ; though nothing which has passed between Sir Francis 
and me, or others, privately, shall be brought in to enforce any thing 
that I may have to say ; still I am aware that I shall be charged with every 
thing that the tongue of calumny can utter. But, even this shall never 
induce me to imitate the example, which, in the minds of a great majority 
of mankind, would fully justify me in making public all that has ever 
passed between us. 

I wiU resort to the statement of no facts, which are not already well 
known to numerous persons, and which the public might not have known 
as well as I. I shall very clearly, or, at least, as clearly as I am able, give an 
account of this gentleman's conduct, during the time that I have men- 
tioned ; and I shall inquire very freely into the motives for that conduct. 

That I have a right to do this is evident, and I think it wUl soon appear, 
that it is a duty as well as a right. It is a duty towards myself ; but, 
what is that compared with the duty which I owe my country ; and 
which I owe, in a more particular manner, to those mUlions of men, who 
have read my writings, and who have shown their attachment to me by 
every mark within their power ! But, here again will come the old 
charge of my " inconsistency.'''' My " change of opinion " wUl be again 
blazoned forth. What change ? The change is not in my opinion, 
but, as I shall show, in the conduct of the person spoken of. Othello, 
in one act of the play, praises Iago for his honesty, fidelity, and know- 
ledge ; but at the close of the drama, he exclaims : " Perfidious, damned 
Iago ! " No critic has ever thought of accusing Othello of either 
inconsistency or injustice. The merchant, who, to-day, confides the 
keeping of his strong box to his clerk, and who, to-morrow, accuses him 
of theft, and pursues him to the gallows, is never accused of inconsistency. 
It was Iago who was inconsistent ; it is the clerk who is inconsistent ; and 
not Othello and the merchant. 

Besides, it is not my intention to deal in accusations against Sir Francis 
BuRDETT. I impute to him no crimes ; I charge him with no perfidy ; 
I insinuate nothing foul against him. His conduct I impute to those 
weaknesses in man's nature, which the far greater part of mankind will be 
ready to excuse ; but, those weaknesses must be stated, or the character 
of Reform and of Reformers must be blackened, which latter, nature as 
well as reason cry aloud in my heart and tell me, that, if I have the power 
to prevent it, I ought not to permit. Moreover, my object also is to 
induce Sir Francis to return to the old path. He has by no means for- 
feited any portion of my good opinion, as far as regards his honesty and 
his love of the liberties of his country. It is of his indecision and his 
inconsistency, of his jealousies and of his envies, of which I complain ; and 
of all these a man may, by an effort of which any man is capable, easily 
cure himself. 

The " good of the cause," I shall, by some, be told, demands silence 
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and oblivion ; that the common enemy will be pleased to see this dis- 
union. But the disunion has taken place, and, this was known to the 
Boroughmongers, and this it was that rendered them bold. So that the 
question is simply this : shall the cause of the people be sacrificed to the 
whims, or the indecision, or the jealousies, or the envies, or any other of 
the weaknesses of Sir Francis Burdett, or shall it not ? I answer in the 
negative ; and upon that ground I now proceed to inquire into his conduct, 
during the last winter. 

It is very notorious, that the Reformers looked up to Sir Francis 
Burdett as the man who was to be the great advocate of their cause in 
Parliament. Indeed, the calls, which he had been making upon the People, 
for so many years, to come forward in a body, naturally led to the universal 
opinion, that he would be transported with joy, when he found, that 
they had actually come forward in far greater numbers and with demon- 
strations of greater knowledge, zeal and resolution than he ever could have 
anticipated. Strange to say, the reverse was the fact, and that in the 
precise degree, that he perceived the People to wax warm, he appeared to 
wax cold ; and to see nothing but obstacles in the pursuit of that, to the 
full accomplishment of which he had always declared, that nothing but 
the hearty and unanimous good-will of the People was wanting. While 
all was life and hope amongst the Reformers, he remained as it were 
entombed at Brighthelmstone and at Hastings, amidst a circle of that 
very Standing Army, the bare appearance of which one would have thought 
was enough to blast his sight. 

There he remained until late in December, or, rather, early in January ; 
while millions of men were anxiously looking, from every corner of the 
country, to know what he meant to do, and how he meant to proceed in 
bringing forward their cause to a decision. People were surprised, that 
no Meeting took place in Westminster. What ! Palace Yard, which had 
been the very focus of Reform, and which had been sending forth its 
burning rays so long, NOW, when aU the rest of the nation was in a 
blaze, to become dead and cold as a horse-pond ! The holding up of his 
finger would have produced a Meeting at Westminster. And yet no 
Meeting took place, though it was very eagerly called for by many most 
respectable persons, and though an occasion loudly called for it, inde- 
pendent of the cause of Reform ; namely, the imprisonment of my Lord 
Cochrane. It was anxiously desired, that a public Meeting, and not one 
at a Tavern, should have taken place upon that occasion. Preparations 
were actually made for such a Meeting. Nay, the Requisition for it was 
sent to the High Bailiff. But, strange to tell, the Meeting dwindled into 
a Tavern size by the refusal of Sir Francis to attend it. This fact soon 
became public, and a most injurious effect it had. Lord Cochrane had 
acquired great and well-founded popularity for his most manly conduct 
at the London Tavern, when he blew the sinecure-soup project into air. 
The real causes of his sufferings were now become known to every man ; 
and his gallant perseverance and disregard of suffering had gained him 
wonderful applause. The Penny Subscription set on foot to pay his fine 
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had excited an enthusiasm that never was surpassed, and in which all 
ranks, except tax-eaters, participated. There was never such a Meeting 
in Westminster as that would have been. And, was it patriotic in Sir 
Francis to prevent that Meeting ? Would his poptilarity have sufiered 
because another man received marks of popularity ? 

When Sir Francis came to London early in January, then, at any rate, 
we expected to learn what were his precise intentions. In this, however, 
we were disappointed ; though it was impossible for us to believe, that 
he would not, at the opening of the Session, give notice of his intention 
to bring in a Bill for a Reform. The idea of a motion, for the dozenth 
time, for a Committee to inquire about the necessity of a Reform, was scouted 
by us all, not only as ridiculous in itself, but as manifestly deceptions 
and mischievous in its tendency. But, of this more by-and-by. We 
could have no doubt, that a Bill was intended ; and though we had great 
reason to complain of the sluggishness of our Chief, none of us doubted, as 
yet, that he would, in the distinct terms of a Bill, move for what we 
wanted, and what we were praying for. It was not more long speeches 
that we wanted. It was something to the point ; something that we might 
rally round till we obtained our object. 

There was, at the period now alluded to, a degree of hope and of 
enthusiasm prevailing, such as had never before been witnessed. Like a 
salamander in the fire. Sir Francis appeared untouched by the blaze of 
public spirit that shone around him, and the ardour of which was all 
directed towards himself. He appeared like a lover, who had passed the 
honey-moon ; or, rather like Vainlove, in one of Congreve's Plays, 
who, as another character terms it, delighted in springing the covey, and 
then abandoning the sport ; for, instead of being at his house in London 
to answer the numerous eager inquiries of zealous and honest men from 
aU parts of the country, he was, we were told, hunting in Surrey with the 
hounds of Maberly, the ARMY TAILOR ! This circumstance alone, 
which I found to have been truly stated, was enough to excite suspicion ; 
and, it did excite, in my mind, very strong suspicions ; or, rather, it con- 
firmed those suspicions, which (for reasons by-and-by to be stated) I had 
conceived before he came to London. 

As the day for opening the Parliament approached, his house was, of 
course, more and more resorted to by Reformers from aU parts of the 
country ; and, this was precisely the time, these momentous days were 
precisely those days, which he selected /or spending in Leicestershire a 
fox-hunting ! Why ! I loved the country and hated London quite as 
cordially as he did. I could have written, too, at Botley, just as weU as 
in London ; but, I thought it my duty, or, rather, I thought nothing 
about the matter ; \felt, that I could not, at such a time, be absent from 
the place of grand resort without committing something very little short 
of a crime. If, indeed, he had been fixed in his purpose to bring in the 
Bill, his absence might have been prudent to avoid solicitations on the 
other side. But, the real motive of so perfectly voluntary an absence 
became but too apparent in the sequel : that is to say, to avoid our 
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importunities to keep up to the mark of our wishes ; a motive which 
became the more obvious, when it was considered, that he had left his 
Son, whose Ulness had, till then, been the ostensible cause of his absence, 
and had also left all his family, in Sussex, whUe he took his line of march 
to the North. 

The day of the Meeting of Parliament was now at hand. The town was 
crowded with new faces and anxious hearts from all parts of the kingdom. 
He being absent, and no one being able to teU when he would return, 
the houses of Major Cartwright and myself became the scenes of inquiry 
and information. In answer to the eager questions about Sir Francis, 
we held out a confident reliance upon his coming in time to carry down 
the petitions, and to give his notice to move for leave to bring in a BUI. 
The Major really expected this, and though I did not, I thought it my 
duty to hold out hope to the last possible moment. In the meanwhile 
the defuties, called together by a paper, signed by Sir Francis himself, 
met, came to certain resolutions as to what sort of a Bill it ought to be ; 
but, at the same time, resolving, that they had so entire a confidence in the 
integrity and wisdom of Sir Francis, that they were willing to leave the 
details of the Bill to him. 

Day after day passed, and no news from Leicestershire ! The eve of 
the Parliament's Meeting brought no Sir Francis ! Nay, the morning 
brought no comfort ; nothing to cheer the half-distracted crowds of 
bearers of petitions, who had come up in fuU expectation of being received 
by him with open arms, and who longed even for a sight of him. In 
this state of things, and at about ten o'clock in the morning of the day 
of opening, I went to Major Cartwright's, who had about a dozen of 
the bearers of petitions in the room with him, and who had told them, 
that he had received a letter from Sir Francis saying, that he would be 
with him that morning, and that he, the Major, expected him to arrive 
every minute. " Sir," said I, " I will not disguise from these gentlemen 
my real opinion. I have, for some weeks suspected, and I have told you 
my suspicions, that Sir Francis Burdett will not give notice of a Bill, 
and that he wiU make no great and bold effort in our cause. And I do not 
now believe, that he wUl call upon you to-day ; I do not believe, that he 
will carry down any petitions to-day ; I do not believe, that he will make 
any stand for us in the House ; and I advise these gentlemen to carry 
their petitions to Lord Cochrane, who, I have authority to say, will 
give notice of a BiU, if Sir Francis does not." 

The audience were astounded at my words. Many of them had received 
positive instructions to deliver their petitions into the hands of Sir Francis 
Burdett alone. They were at a loss what to do. But, at last, as many of 
them as could be found, assembled at Charing-cross, in the manner 
described in my last letter to you, and proceeded with their petitions 
to the house of Lord Cochrane, who, as I have there described, was 
carried into Westminster Hall with the Bristol Petition in his arms, and 
with the resolution in his mind to give notice of a Bill, if Sir Francis 
Burdett did not. 
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Here, I should observe, that his Lordship, who is timid only when 
there is no real danger, and bold only when there is real danger, for a long 
time resisted our importunities to give notice of a Bill, chiefly upon the 
ground that it would be done with so much more and so much better 
effect by his colleague. But, answered we, your Lordship is convinced 
that it ought to he done ; that our only chance of success, at this time, 
depends upon this one act, done in a bold manner ; and wOl you suffer the 
cause of the people to be deprived of this chance, rather than not do 
the thing yourself ; that people, who have shown so much zeal in your 
cause ; who have resented so boldly all your wrongs ; who have been ever 
ready to stand by you to the last ? Does your lordship think it just, 
that the cause should wait the good pleasure, the leisure hours, or the 
whim of any man living ? Do you think, that the thousands of men, any 
one of whom would do the thing, were they in Parliament, as ably as Sir 
Francis Burdett, wUl be satisfied with your declining to do it, merely 
out of deference to him ? Do you think, that the People of Westminster, 
who have placed it in your power to do so much for the country, wUl be 
satisfied with your doing nothing, because your colleague wiU do nothing ? 

His lordship was convinced, that it was his duty to do it ; and, how he 
came not to do it remains to be explained, and forms the most curious 
part of this most curious history. When my Lord Cochrane arrived in 
the House, Sir Francis was there, and had GIVEN A NOTICE, but, of 
what sort Lord Cochrane could not, probably, distinctly learn. Sir 
Francis, who, as I had predicted, had not called upon Major Cartwright, 
had taken also such special care not to come in contact with any Reformer, 
that he actually came in a straight line from Leicestershire to the door of the 
Honourable House in a post-chaise, and passed by the end of New Palace 
Yard just at the time when the thousands of people were carrying Lord 
Cochrane to the other door of that House ! He would naturally expect, 
from this indication, that his lordship had been chosen to occupy his place 
as to the Bill, about which we were so anxious ; and, before his lordship, 
who, on account of the crowd, moved slowly, could arrive and take Ms 
place, he. Sir Francis, had given his Notice for a Committee ; that is to say, 
for what the French call a parler pour parler, and what we call a talk for 
talk sake ; or, in this case, for a giving the thing the go-by ! When, there- 
fore. Lord Cochrane, agreeably to his promise, asked Sir Francis 
whether he was about to give his notice, the latter answered, that he had 
given it. After this for Lord Cochrane to give any Notice upon the same 
subject, would have been at once to proclaim a division between them ; 
and, therefore, he did not do it. 

I am loth to call this acting the part of the dog in the manger ; and I 
beg of you, my good friends, who have been as great admirers of Sir 
Francis Burdett as any in the kingdom, to give to this act the most 
mild association of epithets and terms that your justice will permit you 
to employ. But, willing as I should be to stop short of direct censure, it 
is impossible for me, without first divesting myself of all feeling for the 
suffering nation and its cause, to speak in any terms short of direct 
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censure of the greater part of Sir Francis's conduct subsequent to this 
epoch. 

We have seen in former letters, that the Prince's Speech had, for its 
main object, to reprobate the Reformers and to produce new laws to fut 
them down, or, at least to reduce them to silence. The following words, at 
the close of the speech, could leave no doubt of this in the mind of any 
man living. I have quoted these words before, but they must find a 
place here, in order to a clear understanding of what is to foUow : — 

" In considering our internal situation, you will, I doubt not, feel a 
just indignation at the attempts which have been made to take advantage of 
the distresses of the country, for the purpose of exciting a spirit of sedition 
and violence. — I am too well convinced of the loyalty and good sense of the 
great body of his Majesty's subjects, to believe them capable of being 
perverted by the arts which are employed to seduce them ; but I am deter- 
mined to omit no precautions for preserving the public peace, and for 
counteracting the designs of the disaffected : and I rely with the utmost 
confidence on your cordial support and co-operation in upholding a system 
of law and government, from which we have derived inestimable advantages, 
which has enabled us to conclude, with unexampled glory, a contest 
whereon depended the best interests of mankind, and which has been 
hitherto felt by ourselves, as it is acknowledged by other nations, to be the 
most perfect that has ever fallen to the lot of any people." 

Was it not of the very first importance, that these assertions and these 
propositions, should be instantly met with flat contradiction and with 
decided reprobation ? Did not all the world see, the moment they saw 
this speech, what the Ministers were driving at? Could Sir Francis 
BuRDETT, then, have any doubt upon this subject ? Must he not have 
been certain, that Gagging Bills were intended in order to silence those, 
whom he had for many years been reproaching for their silence upon this 
very subject ? And yet he suffered a two-days' debate upon this speech 
to pass over, without ever saying one single word in disapprobation of any 
part of it ! Though, as every man must have seen, this was the time, 
and the only time to meet and rebut these unfounded charges against the 
Reformers, and to give the alarm as to the measures about to be hatched 
and brought forth. During this long debate there was no species of 
abuse that was not heaped upon the Reformers ; their meetings, their 
petitions, their speeches, their publications. All these were called veno- 
mous, seditious, blasphemous, rebellious. And, aU this he heard without 
uttering one single word in our defence ! Nay, what is, if possible, worse, 
he declined, or rather, refused, to say one word in our defence, when a 
proposition to do so was offered to be brought forward, and actually was 
brought forward by another ! 

During the debate on the Speech, Lord Cochrane, seeing no one 
willing to make a stand, or even to utter a word, in our defence, and 
knowing, as every man must have known, what the close of the Speech 
aimed at, moved the following amendment to the Address : — " That this 
House has taken a view of the public proceedings, throughout the country, 
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by those persons, who have met to petition for a Reform of this House, 
and that, in justice to those persons as well as to the people at large, and 
for the purpose of convincing the people that this House wishes to entertain 
and encourage no misrepresentation of their honest intentions, this House 
with great humility, beg leave to assure his Royal Highness, that they 
have not been able to discover one single instance, in which meetings to 
petition for Parliamentary Reform have been accompanied with any 
attempt to disturb the public tranquUlity; and this House further beg 
leave to assure his Royal Highness, that, in order to prevent the necessity 
of those rigorous measures, which are contemplated in the latter part of 
the Speech of his Royal Highness, this House wUl take into their early 
consideration the propriety of abolishing sinecures and unmerited pensions 
and grants, the reduction of the civil list, and of all salaries which are now 
disproportionate to the services, and especially, that they will take into 
their consideration the Reform of this House, agreeably to the laws and 
constitution of the land, this House being decidedly of opinion that justice 
and humanity, as well as policy, call, at this time of universal distress, for 
measures of conciliation, and not of rigour, towards a people who have 
made so many and such great sacrifices, and who are now suffering, in 
consequence of those sacrifices, aU the calamities with which a nation 
can be afflicted." 

Now, though it is very well known that this amendment would not 
have been carried, it is also well known, that a debate would have grown 
out of it, in which debate would have come naturally under review all the 
conduct of the Reformers, all their Petitions and Publications, and that 
here might have been fought a glorious battle against the intended 
measures. In short, if this battle had been fought by Sir Francis Burdett 
with resolution and boldness, the Ministers would have been checked at 
the outset. The People would have been encouraged ; they would have 
petitioned against the measures that followed upon the heels of the 
Speech ; and, I verily believe, that the State Dungeons would now have 
been empty, and that I should not have been in exile. But, instead of 
fighting a battle upon these grounds so fair and so advantageous. Sir 
Francis Burdett did not even second the motion, so that it dropped dead 
without ever being put from the chair ! And what was his excuse for not 
having seconded this motion, upon which, perhaps, the liberties of the 
country hung ? Why, that he was out in the gallery when it was put, 
and was going home. This he told you. People of Westminster, in Palace- 
Yard ; but, he did not teU you, that he had seen the motion before, and 
that he knew it was going to be made ! True he was absent when the 
motion was made ; but WHY was he absent ? 

This is not the way, in which Sir Francis Burdett has been treated by 
the PEOPLE. He has been put into Parliament by a subscription, not 
of the RussELLS and others, of whose acquaintance and support he now 
boasts, but of the Reformers all over England! Did the people treat 
him thus, when he stood for Middlesex ? Did they treat him thus, when 
he was sent to the Tower ; or when he came out of the Tower ? Have 



they ever abandoned him for one single moment ? Have they ever drawn 
o&from him, when his enemies have called him violent and seditious ? 
And, as to the publications of the Reformers which he tacitly suffered to 
be loaded with every species of abuse, has he ever been abandoned by 
those publications? Have those publications ever been silent when he 
was an object of calumny ? Yet he could sit out two whole debates 
silent as a mouse in a cheese, while these publications were represented 
as " venom," and while their authors were marked out as fit objects for 
the dungeon ! Let us hope, if we can, that his future conduct may be 
such as to cause this to he. forgiven ; but I frankly avow, that, by me, it 
can never he forgotten. I refrain from imputing this silence, upon such 
an occasion, to ingratitude, because that is the blackest of crimes ; but 
to zvhat am I to impute it ? To talk of " indolence " ; to talk of " sluggish- 
ness " ; to talk of " inadvertence " ; to talk of any of these, in such a 
case, is to insult common sense in the manner the most gross. The poor 
creatures in the Black Hole of Calcutta were obliged to submit to suffoca- 
tion, because the Vizier was asleep, and no one dared to disturb his repose ! 
But, was it thus, that the People of England were to suffer, because Sir 
Francis Burdett, who owed them so much, was not disposed to open 
his mouth ? When charged with this neglect of duty, at a subsequent 
Meeting in Palace-Yard, he said, that he had often heard of Members being 
blamed for what they had done ; but that he never before heard of any 
Member being censured for what he had not done. No ! but, surely, he 
must often have heard of men being not only blamed, but punished, for 
not having done certain things ; and he will find, I believe, that not to 
denounce a treason, of which we have knowledge, is a crime punishable 
with death by the law of the land. So that this was an attempt to parry 
the charge by a mere turn of expression. What ! in the catalogue of 
offences against our country, does no such thing as a neglect of duty find 
a place ? And, when Sir Francis Burdett was elected for Westminster, 
did not the patriotic people of that city expect him to do something for 
them ? Yes, they expected him to be the great champion of the cause of 
liberty, and more especially of the cause of Reform. Was not this the 
case ? Will any man deny, that this was the ground of all our exertions, 
our votes and subscriptions ? And, was he not bound, then, to act 
agreeably to this clearly understood compact ; or, to resign his seat ? 
He cannot give us a Reform of the Parliament. I know that very well. 
Our plan of Reform, though standing upon the very principles, which he 
has so long inculcated, he might not now approve of. But, could he not 
have opened his lips in defence of our conduct, when that conduct was so 
perfectly legal, that the Law-Officers of the Crown, with their two pair 
of sharp eyes, could find nothing in that conduct to prosecute ? WeU ! 
but suppose us Reformers to have become too violent for his more sober 
years. Was the personal freedom of all the rest of the nation of conse- 
quence not sufficient to call forth a word from him f He did oppose the 
Bills afterwards ; and so did Lord Milton, who was one of the Green-Bag 
Committee, and who voted for new laws in that Committee. Oh, no ! It 
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was not subsequent harangues that were wanted. It was a gallant fight 
at the outset ; and, besides, never, from first to last, though such nume- 
rous opportunities were offered, did he utter one single syllable in our 
defence ; but, on the contrary, by dealing in vague generalities, seemed 
to allow, that our conduct was not to be defended. Let us hope, my good 
friends in England, that we shall live to see the day, when we shall not 
stand in need of him for a defender ! If he did not toss us down to be 
worried by the Ministers, he, at any rate, stood and looked on as an 
uninterested spectator. 

Doubtless, there would have been Bills of some sort passed, in spite of 
all that he could have done. But, is it likely, that, if he had fought our 
battle, in the manner that it might have been fought, and that he was so 
well able to fight it ; is it likely, that if this had been done, the same 
measures would have been proposed ? At any rate, he was in a place 
where he dared s-peak out ; where he ran no risk in describing those mea- 
sures in their true colours ; where he could have proposed Resolutions, 
which he was sure would be seconded; and where he could have placed 
upon indelible record the infamous conduct of our enemies. And, was it 
not a neglect of an imperious duty not to do this ? There were hundreds 
of those men, whom he thus abandoned to the rage of the Borough- 
mongers, who would have done all this, and more than all this, and who 
would have done it well too. This he knows ; and sorry I am to say, that 
I believe, that this knowledge led him to see without any great regret, 
if not with inward satisfaction, any measures adopted that were calculated 
to keep those men from being his competitors for popularity and for 
renown. 

Other motives have been ascribed ; but we shall find, I believe, upon a 
fair examination of his conduct, that all the indications of those other 
motives resolve themselves into so many concurrent presumptive proofs 
of this all-devouring and destructive motive. It was, indeed, subject of 
wonder and of astonishment, when his only son became an officer in that 
very Standing Army, against the practices in which, and against the very 
existence of which, the father had, all his life long, been so loudly in- 
veighing. For my part, when I first heard of the fact, I treated it as one 
of the lies of the day, intended for twenty-four hours, to injure the cha- 
racter of Sir Francis. What, then, was my astonishment ; what was my 
sorrow, when I not only found that his son was in the Standing Army, 
but, that he was in the Princess own Regiment, and serving under one of 
those very German Oficers, to employ whom in such a capacity is noto- 
riously a daring violation of the law ! Had the son, led away by the military 
madness of the day, and, possibly, decoyed by some of his companions 
amongst the aristocracy, who would materially wish to give pain to, and 
excite suspicions respecting the father, dashed into the ranks in time 
of war, in search of " honourable scars." — Even in that case, the circum- 
stance must have awakened some degree of suspicion. But, here is a 
joining of the Standing Army in time of peace, the very existence of which 
the father has reprobated in every term of reprobation. The commission 
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might, possibly, be dated before the close of the war ; but, Mr. Burdett 
did not join his regiment till peace ; and, besides, there was no law to 
compel him to remain in it, and to be liable to be ordered out, at any 
moment, to draw his sword, and order his men to fire, upon the People. 
This very young man, when six years younger, saw his father dragged 
from his house, and escorted to the Tower, by a part of this very Standing 
Army. Nay, the youth himself accompanied the father in the same coach 
on that memorable occasion. We were, at that time told, in the public 
prints, that, " at the moment when the soldiers forced the doors of the 
house. Sir Francis was standing reading Magna Charta to his son in 
Latin ! " One would have thought, that these circumstances would 
have been imprinted in the mind and on the heart of this young man to 
his latest breath. One would have thought, that he would have begged 
his bread from door to door, rather than have served in that same Standing 
Army, and that, too, under the sway of the very same set of Ministers. 

But, you will say, " might not the son enter the army without the 
father's consent, and even in spite of his remonstrances ? " Undoubtedly 
he might, and though I know nothing of the matter, I really believe, that 
the step never received the father's consent. The account, which some 
very zealous political friends of Sir Francis give of the matter is this : — 
They say, that the wife of Coutts, the Banker, who is Sir Francis's 
father-in-law, obtained the consent of the Duke of York to dine at her 
house, along with a parcel of his army-people, as a sort of giving the 
sanction to the Great to visit her, she having lately quitted the avocation 
of play-actress, and having, from ardour of affection, no doubt, married 
CouTTS not many days (less than twenty, I believe) after the mother of 
Lady Burdett was cold. Whether this scheme of introducing her to the 
Great succeeded or not, I never inquired ; though I should rather suppose, 
that it did not, seeing what numerous newspaper paragraphs we have 
read in praise of the Lady's acts of charity, which acts, of course, the 
sharp-sighted newspaper-people discovered of themselves, and blazoned 
forth to the world from a mere sense of morality and religion, and without 
the smallest desire of ever being paid for the insertion. Oh, Lord ! no ; 
not they ! But, whether the scheme succeeded or not ; or whether there 
really ever was such a scheme, I am not certain ; but, of the fact of the 
Duke of York's visits the newspapers took care to inform us in as pro- 
minent a way as even Mrs. Coutts herself could have wished. These 
vehicles informed us, too, that Lady Burdett and Sir Francis did not 
visit the new mother-in-law ; but, that Sir Francis's son did visit her, 
and, it is generally understood, that that son, who is the heir-at-law to 
Sir Francis's title, and to a great part of his immense estates, is also to 
be the possessor of the far greater part of Coutts's, perhaps a half million 
of money ; but, this, of course, must depend wholly on the pleasure of 
Coutts, or, perhaps, partly on that of Mrs. Coutts. 

Now, it is said by the friends of Sir Francis (for I never heard a word 
from his lips on the subject), that at one of these visits of the Duke, the 
Commission was offered to Mr. Burdett, and that he accepted of it without 
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his father's consent, and even without his knowledge. All which is so 
natural and so probable, that I never hesitated, for one moment, to give 
it my entire belief. It is so obvious, that the Duke of York and even the 
Prince, whose consent must have been obtained, because he is the Colonel 
of the Regiment, would wish to have this young man in their hand, that 
there needs not one word on the subject of the reasons for that wish. And, 
on the other hand, it is impossible not to see thousands of reasons for Sir 
Francis's shuddering at this destination of his only son. 

As we are proceeding upon the supposition of a non-consenting father, 
we must carry along with us the idea of an undutiful son. Yet, let us not 
judge too hastily. The advice of a woman, who had been able so com- 
pletely to subdue the heart, and, what is more, open the hand, of a thrifty 
banker in, I believe, the seventy-ninth year of his age, together with the 
afiable kindness of Royalty, whose notice, even in the way of a bare look, 
so many covet, may well be thought too powerful for the head of almost 
any young man of fashion. Therefore, when Mr. Burdett was, in conse- 
quence of his fall from a gig, lying, as was supposed, at death's door at 
Brighton, it was natural for his father to fly to him, however much he 
might be displeased with his conduct ; for, if we can, as I sincerely do, see 
fair ground of apology for this young man, how readily, and especially 
at such a moment, would apologies crowd into the mind of a tender father ! 
And a father, too, who, in spite of his apparent coldness, yields, I am well 
persuaded, to very few men in the world in kindness of heart. Speaking 
of him as a man in private life, there never was a more sincerely com- 
passionate man than Sir Francis Burdett. There is no suffering creature 
for whom he does not feel. To regard, therefore, his long continuance 
in the hated Barracks at Brighton, where he had a child to be saved from 
death ; to regard this as an indication of his having consented to his son 
becoming part of the Standing Army in time of peace, is to be guilty of 
great injustice. Nor, while his son's life was in danger, do I think that 
any blame attached to him for his total neglect of all public affairs. If 
we readily excuse a labouring man for being absent from his work, when 
he has a child at the point of death, why should we not excuse Sir Francis 
Burdett, whose mind must have been wholly taken up with this one 
object ? Therefore, every unfavourable conclusion, drawn from this 
absence at Brighton, I set down as unjust, except inasmuch as that absence 
was continued long after Mr. Burdett was recovered, and a part of the 
time of which continued absence, as the newspapers informed us, was 
occupied in the diversion of hunting with the Princess hounds, while the 
Reformers, in all parts of the country were in motion, and were burning 
with impatience to know what measures Sir Francis had resolved on, in 
order, that all might pull together, as offering the only ground of hope of 
success. 

This absence, and the total silence that accompanied it gave rise to 
many suspicions, and the circumstance of the son's being in the army, 
and in the Prince's own regiment, was now dwelt upon by every one as 
a symptom of a fatal change in the father's mind ; for, in the distant parts 
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of the country, the honest Reformers knew no more about Coutts and 
his wife than they did about the old man in the moon ; nor, indeed, quite 
so much ; for they did know, that they had heard their grandmothers 
say, that there was such a man as the man in the moon, and they had 
never heard that there was such a man as Coutts. They judged, as they 
naturally would, and as they had a right to do, from the naked fact. 
They had undoubted proof, that Sir Francis Burdett's son was gone 
into the Standing Army ; they found Sir Francis absent, hunting with 
the Prince's hounds, and silent as to the subject of Reform. And how 
were they to draw any other conclusion, than that he had given his consent 
to the taking of a commission by his son ? 

Ready as I am to acquit Sir Francis of having given his consent ; ready 
as I am to apologize for the conduct of his son, I must not, however, forget, 
that there is a duty here which was due from Sir Francis to his country, 
regarding, as he did, the cause of Reform the cause of his country. It was 
his duty, and his bounden duty, to make known to the nation, that he had 
not given his consent. WUl he say, that the public had no right to demand 
an account of any of his family affairs ? This would be going very far, 
even if the affair was a family one. For, it is possible to suppose a case, 
in which a mere famUy aSair might be deeply interesting to a public 
cause. Suppose, for instance, Castlereagh were to become a widower, 
and that Sir Francis (God forgive me for the supposition !) were to bestow 
the hand of one of his daughters upon the noble Viscount ! This would 
be purely a family affair. And yet I imagine, that no one will attempt 
to deny, that the people must be extremely doltish, if they thought it of 
no consequence to them. Suppose my two eldest sons were now to go to 
England, and that one of them were to become under-secretary to 
Sidmouth, and the other one of his Police Justices, and were, as of course 
they would, to set to work to carry the Gagging Bills into execution ; and 
suppose I were to remain silent upon the subject. What would you, my 
good friends, think of me ? I dare not attempt to describe your thoughts ; 
but, I know, that the utmost stretch of your kindness would be required 
to induce you to content yourselves with saying, that I should do well to 
say not another word about my love of country, till this mysterious matter 
was cleared up. Well, then, if this is what the kindest of my kind friends 
would say to me ; in virtue of what moral principle, of what rule of right, 
of what exemption or privilege known amongst men, is the nation not to 
say the same to Sir Francis Burdett ? But, still the cases are by no 
means analogous. The nation's claim upon Sir Francis is far, very far, 
superior to any claim that even any portion of the nation has upon me. 
You, my good friends, and aU my countrymen in a body, have a claim 
upon me for that attachment which is due to my country, and which 
unsophisticated nature bids every man bear towards his country ; and 
this attachment you have a right to call upon me to show by the exertion 
of my talents, as far as is consistent with the safety of myself and my 
family. But, besides this claim, which the nation has upon all of us, the 
whole nation, and the Reformers in particular, have special and peculiar 
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claims upon Sir Francis Burdett, who has entered into a positive compact 
with them ; who has been supported in his public character by their votes 
and by their subscriptions, and who, in return, has a thousand times 
pledged himself to maintain their cause. I am bound by no such ties ; 
and yet, in the case above supposed, you would, I am sure, regard an 
explanation from me as a bounden duty. All I ask, therefore, is that, in 
taking the most lenient course, you will decide on the conduct of Sir 
Francis Burdett in this respect, as you would decide on my conduct. 

As to the story in January, about Sir Francis being about to be called 
up to the House of Peers, or at least that, in case of his refusal, his Lady 
was to become a Countess in her own right, with remainder to her son, it 
was a story, which, though never publicly contradicted, I never for one 
moment believed ; for as old Whitfield once told his congregation, 
" no man prays to be damned " ; and, as iox forcing the thing upon him, or 
upon Lady Burdett, as Boileau's bishop flung his blessing, out of pure 
spite, at a Jesuit who had crept under a bench in the church in order to 
avoid it, the thing was too ridiculous not to make the nation choke with 
laughter. 

Nevertheless, I do believe that the courtly air of Brighton had some 
effect upon Sir Francis. The very purlieus of a Court-Barrack are pesti- 
lential as to political principle. Surrounded by crafty courtiers in the 
garb of frank and thoughtless military officers ; listening to the praises 
bestowed on a beloved son, about whose health he was so anxious ; and 
receiving, perhaps, personal condolence from the Prince himself. Under 
such circumstances, and in moments of incaution, men commit them- 
selves before they reflect on what they are doing, and they are, by slow 
degrees, led to do things, which they would at first have shuddered but 
to think of. It was just at this moment that the blaze of Reform bursted 
forth, and that, in every part of the country, knowledge and talent seemed 
to be possessed by almost every man that opened his lips at a public 
meeting. 

Sir Francis Burdett is a sensible man. No man's character was ever 
more misunderstood generally than his. He is a sober, reflecting, and 
even profound man ; and his love to his country would be exceeding 
that of any man I ever knew, except the brave old Major Cartwright, 
were it not for his iU-judged ambition. This ambition wiU suffer no 
competitor, and especially in the capacity of orator, in which he falls 
beneath so many hundreds. I forget who it is that writes a fable about 
the thanksgivings of the animals to Jupiter. The peacock returned 
thanks for his sweet voice, the hog for his cleanliness, the viper for his 
harmless nature, and so on. And it does frequently happen, that nature, 
in her freaks, makes men so perverse as to think little of the talents which 
they really possess, and to think unconscionably highly of talents, in which 
every one but themselves can see that they are deficient. 

It has always been the passion of Sir Francis Burdett to be at the 
head, and not only at the head, but to have no degrees of approach towards 
him, and especially in the capacity of speech-maker, a talent beneath 
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notice, when compared with the great and solid powers of mind which he, 
possesses. To hear him by the side of his breakfast-table ; to hear the 
fine and consequent reasoning, the profound remarks, and the simple and 
strong language that comes from his lips ; and, in a few hours afterwards 
to find all this as it were wholly forgotten, and to hear him labouring till 
he is out of breath in the utterance of sentences two minutes long, each 
containing in its belly two or three parentheses, and each of these two 
or three little ones one within another, as Swift calls it, " like a nest of 
pill-boxes," while the sentence closes, at last, without any memory being 
able to collect its ideas into any rational point or conclusion, and leaving 
no other impression upon the minds of his hearers, than that which is 
produced by declamatory rant ; to hear him thus, in these two different 
situations, is enough to make any sensible man avoid the rock of mis- 
guided ambition. Sir Francis Burdett may be weU assured, whatever 
some persons may say to this, that this is the opinion of every man, who is 
sincerely enough his friend to lament his misconception of his talents. I 
could name a score off-hand' who have expressed precisely the same 
, opinion. But, why did I never say this hejore ? If any one asks this silly 
question, my answer is, that these are things which brothers do not say 
to brothers ; and, as to saying it to the ■public, one reason, amongst a 
thousand others, is, that it would have done harm to our cause. Nor 
should I have said it now, if I had not regarded the saying it as necessary 
to our own defence in explaining the real motives of him, by whom we 
have been abandoned. 

This propensity to shine as the one great man and great speech-maker 
has led to all that I complain of. He saw, that a blaze of talent had 
burst forth. He saw that, if a Reform really took place, he would be 
nothing in that line of talent. He could not endure the idea of standing 
amidst a crowd of second or third rates : therefore he began to halt ; 
to consider ; to hesitate ; to damp. We were going too fast ; we exceeded 
his hounds, who, before, had no bounds. TiU now he had been the undis- 
puted chief ; that pleased him well, and he zealously and sincerely strove 
for the victory. But, when he found the victory, if won, would leave him 
a disputed truncheon, he stopt short, and left us to the mercy of our foes, 
choosing rather to eke out his life as the chief oi an unsuccessful, than to 
live an associate in a successful cause. 

Let us hope, that he wUl be disappointed in the former, and that his con- 
duct wiU be such as to give him a large share of his country's gratitude 
in the accomplishing of the latter. But, if I am to judge from his recent 
conduct ; that is to say, his prominent acts since I left England, there is, 
I am sorry to say it, very little ground for such hope. These acts are his 
motion of the 20th of May, for a Committee of the whole House to inquire 
on the subject of Reform. I observed before, that this was a measure 
against which the Reformers aU protested in the most decided manner. 
Indeed, we were of opinion, that such a step would amount to a tacit 
abandonment of our cause. For, what did such a motion argue ? Why, 
that we doubted, or, that there was room for doubt, upon the subject. 
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When we all declared, that the justice of our demand was " as notorious 
as the sun at noon-day P And he ? What had he said to justify his motion 
of inquiry ? He had a thousand times publicly declared, in the House, 
as well as out of it, that it was notoriously no representative of the people. 
He had said, that he hated to go to the House for two reasons : first, 
because he disliked bad company, and next because he disliked late hours. 
He had told the people in Palace-Yard, that they ought never to call it by 
the name of the House of Commons ; and in his speeches in that same 
Palace- Yard, he called it " the Room over the way," loading the whole 
body indiscriminately with every epithet and term expressive of baseness 
in them and of abhorrence in him ! Nay, he had even gone so far as dis- 
tinctly to recommend to the people " not to petition the Room " any longer, 
seeing that the said Room consisted of " a hand of notorious oligarchs." 
Was it not, then, an insult to the people, after all this, to move this same 
" Room " to form itself into a Committee to inquire relative to the subject 
of Reform ! It was about fourteen years that he had been, occasionally, 
making these talk-for-talk's-sake motions ; and the Reformers thought 
it high time to see something clear and specific proposed, especially as they 
had always been told, that no one could tell what it was they wanted. His 
reason (the only one that I ever heard of) for preferring the motion for a 
Committee was, that it would be presumption in him to attempt to dictate 
to the House what sort of a Reform should be adopted. What ! " the 
Room " become " the House " all at once, and a body, too, so respectable 
and so wise (as evinced by the happy result of its twenty-five years' 
measures, I suppose) as to make it presumption in him to appear to dictate 
to them, though it is done two or three hundred times in every session ; 
that is to say, every time any Member moves for leave to bring in any Bill. 
But, what was well worthy of remark, while his modesty prevented him 
from risking the imputation of dictating to " the Room," it was not suffi- 
cient to prevent him from dictating to the people, whom he had formerly 
taught to despise " the Room." A million and a half of men asked for a 
Bill and for Universal Suffrage ; and he made a motion /or a Committee, 
and would stop at the Suffrage of Householders ; so there was he, who had 
hundreds and hundreds of times declared, that the people ought to 
instruct their representatives, presenting petitions and acting in open 
defiance of the prayers of those petitions ! 

It is said (for the paper containing the report of the debate has not 
yet reached me, though papers to the 24th of May have), that he had 
one-third of the Members present to vote with him for a Committee. To 
be sure he had ! This just suited his views and also the views of the 
Ministers. He wanted support at the end of a long speech, and they 
wanted the appearance of a fair discussion of the question, and a delusive 
procrastination put into practice. " Oh, well ! Come ! one-third vote 
with Sir Francis. More wiU vote with him, perhaps, another time. If 
fourteen years of motions give one-third, another eight years (only eight 
years !) will produce a majority ! " When old canting John talked of his 
" crumbs of comforts for the chickens of the Covenant," he was answered 
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by a fellow in the aisle of the chapel, by an observation, that it would be 
much better to give them the whole loaf at once. " No," said John, 
" for chickens are very silly things, and would not know what to do with 
it." So appears Sir Francis to think of the Reformers. But, I can assure 
him and the Boroughmongers too, that the people are not now to be 
deluded and noodled along by any such means. The people know as well 
as he does, that the voting for a Committee is not voting for a Reform; 
but that, in fact, it is voting against a Reform ; and, when we come to look 
at the list of this famous one-third, we shall find it chiefly composed of 
Boroughmongers, or the heirs or representatives of Boroughmongers ; and, 
that there were but two or three men, who would really vote for a Reform. 
Nay, I am sure I shall find men voting for the Committee, who, in their 
speeches, reprobated the Reformers, and declared their abhorrence of 
what alone we call Reform. What a despicable farce, then, was the 
exhibition upon this occasion ! And how heartily must the people 
despise it ! 

The other prominent act, to which I have alluded above, is Sir Francis's 
speech, at the Westminster dinner, on the 23d of May, being the anni- 
versary of his first election for Westminster. This dinner, of the original 
occasion of which I shall another time, perhaps, find it necessary to give 
the real history, and as to which I shall only say, at present, that a full 
proof was then given, that Sir Francis would possess no eminence as the 
associate of another ; this dinner is ordered and arranged by a Committee 
of persons, who are in the constant practice of consulting Sir Francis as 
to all their acts in that capacity. Therefore, last year, when I made at 
this dinner a sort of proposition to defeat the intrigue going on between 
the Committee and Mr. Brougham, and which did defeat it too, I thought it 
necessary to say to Sir Francis before we went into the dining-room : " I 
am going to do something, and if I do not tell you what it is, it is because 
I wish to keep you clear of being a party to it, and to beg that you will do in 
it just what you please, without any considerations with regard to myself." 

Upon looking over these dinner proceedings again, I perceive that I 
cannot do justice to them in the remnant of a letter. I wUl, therefore, 
reserve them for another number, in my next letter to you ; and shall 
only add here, that nothing in the world would give me so much satis- 
faction as to find, that Sir Francis Burdett's protection of the imprisoned 
men, or their families, has compensated, in some degree, for his abandon- 
ment of us all. But, that protection, to satisfy me, must be real and 
efficient. Vague declamatory speeches, however long, and however loud, 
are not the things that are wanted. What ought to be done, I have 
pointed out in my last number ; what is there proposed is barely what 
justice demands : it is in the power of any Member of Parliament, who 
has two thousand pounds and who has very moderate talents ; and, if 
it be not done by this gentleman, I shall entertain not the smallest hope 
of any thing good from him. 

I am always your faithful friend, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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Postscript. — I have now just received English papers to the 2^th of May. 
But, I am told, that papers of the ^th or loth of June have been received 
at Philadelphia, and that they give an account of the acquittal of Mr. 
WooLER, the author of " The Black Dwarf." If the circumstances are 
correctly stated to me, this is a most glorious triumph indeed, in more 
respects than one. It shows, that, where a jury is ventured upon, all is not 
yet lost. It shows, that the public feeling is not yet wholly benumbed. 
"Those jurymen, whose honoured names I am anxious to see, deserve more 
at our hands than ten thousand makers of flaming and vague and pointless 
and fruitless harangues. The event is, too, of vast importance, as Mr. 
WooLER is, it appears, another of the " lower orders." I am told that he 
is a printer, and has been a common sailor, as I was a common soldier. His 
defence, I am told, was a most noble one and also a most able one. His 
being angry with me for what his anxiety led him to view as a " desertion " 
I excuse ; and, I hope, that he is before now convinced, that I took the 
patriotic as well as the prudent course. Be this as it may, I hold his 
exertions and his talents in honour ; and, I trust, that he is destined to 
see insolent pride and powerful cruelty crouching at his feet. He has 
youth, and, if he take care of his health, this he will certainly live to see. 
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LETTER V. 



On the Green-Bag Plots and Report. — On the Conduct of certain Individuals 
relative to these. — On the renewal of the Ahsolute-Power-of-lmfrisonment 
Act. — On the (Question, whether this Act will ever cease. 



("Political Register," October, 1817.) 




North Hampstead, Long Island, August Jth, 18 17. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS,— 

I now approach towards the conclusion of the history 
of those measures, which I trust, wUl, hereafter, become 
a subject of solemn investigation at a time when men 
shall dare to speak and to write the truth. 

We have before seen what extraordinary pains were 
taken to prepare the way for those measures. First, 
there were the everlasting paragraphs in the " Courier " 
and such-like newspapers, including the writings in that sanguinary publi- 
cation, the " Quarterly Review," conducted by the renegado, Southey, 
and the hireling, William Gifford. These paragraphs and articles, 
written by, or dictated by those who wished to adopt the measures, called 
upon the Government for the adoption of them ; and chided the Ministers 
for their tardiness in not having adopted vigorous measures sooner ; just 
in the same way that the creatures of the bloody tyrant Richard IIL 
chided him for his tardiness in usurping the Crown. These vUe writers ; 
these execrable tools of the Boroughmongers ; these murderers of their 
country's freedom ; these bravos in the cause of Despotism, who must 
answer for their deeds whenever the day of justice shall arrive, stuck at 
no falsehood in point of fact, at no sophistry in point of argument, at no 
consideration whatever with regard to the means which they recommended 
to be employed. They recommended the going much farther than was 
necessary even for their own purposes. The audacious wretches were for 
direct slaughter, knowing very well that in order to prepare the way for a 
mile, the guide must push on a mile and a half. We have got nothing but 
perpetual imprisonment at pleasure, and these sanguinary monsters 
recommended death at pleasure. 

Next came the Speech of the Ministers, put into the mouth of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, close upon the heels of which came the 
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speeches, not of the Ministers and of their political adherents, but of 
those, or at least, many of those who are called the OPPOSITION, and 
who did everything that lay in their power to give the colour of justice 
and of reasonableness to those measures which they well knew were 
about to be proposed. Last of all came those memorable COMMITTEES 
of the two Houses, rather than forget one man of whom we ought to 
wish to forget our own names, and to be deprived of the faculty of dis- 
tinguishing which is our right hand and which is our left. Of the manner 
of choosing these Committees, I gave, at the time, a very distinct account ; 
and, indeed, I clearly showed to the whole nation, that the Committees 
were chosen entirely by the Ministers themselves. And yet, the hirelings 
of the Press have had the barefaced impudence to pretend, that there was 
great impartiality observed in the forming of those Committees ; because, 
forsooth, some of the " gentlemen opposite " were put upon those Com- 
mittees. Opposite, indeed ! Aye, opposed to the Ministers and their 
supporters as far as regards a contest for power and profit ; but, going 
cordially with them, and even surpassing them, if possible, in hostility 
to the just claim of the people to be represented truly and fairly in the 
Parliament. Amongst these " gentlemen opposite " were Lords Gren- 
viLLE, Buckingham and Fitzwilliam, in the one House ; and in the other 
Lord MiLTOWN, Mr. Ponsonby, Sir Arthur Pigot, and some others. 
Look at these Lords and gentlemen. Look at their sinecures and those of 
their relations and dependents. Look at the seats which those in the 
lower House fill. Look at the means by which they are returned to that 
House. Look at all these, and then, if you can, express a suitable degree 
of indignation against the literary ruffians who have pretended that the 
Ministers chose, upon this Committee, persons opposite to their own way 
of thinking. 

However, I wish clearly to be understood, that I do not believe that the 
result would have been very different if the Committees had been chosen 
by real ballot, as common jurymen are chosen ; for, if there were such 
an immense majority to vote for the measures without seeing any evidence 
at aU, why should not there have been a similar majority in a Committee 
to recommend those measures ? Nay, notwithstanding there were many 
men to vote and speak against the measures when proposed in the Houses, 
I am sincerely of opinion, that there were not, in the two Houses, more 
than six or seven men, who, at the bottom of their hearts, did not rejoice 
at the adoption of those measures. But, if only one of these six or seven 
had, by any accident, found his way into one of the Committees, the 
Reports would not have been unanimous ; the surprising and happy 
harmony of the thing would have been disturbed a little. Thus, then, 
were the people of England and Scotland and Wales wholly deprived of 
every thing bearing the semblance of liberty. The whole of their persons 
were placed at the absolute disposal of the Ministers, to all intents and 
purposes short of instant death ; thus did the noble Lords and honourable 
Gentlemen place us all as much at the mercy of the Ministers, as the sheep 
and the dogs of those noble Lords and honourable Gentlemen are at their 
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own disposal, short of the infliction of instant death ; and this they did, 
too, without one particle of evidence laid before them to establish any 
proof against the people, or to afford any presumption of even a probable 
necessity for measures of force of any degree. Let these facts, oh, English- 
men ! be inscribed so deeply upon your hearts, that nothing but the hand 
of death can efface them ; and let it be the first of your duties to inscribe 
them upon the hearts of your chUdren. 

Wonderful was the dispatch to act upon these precious Reports before 
the boiling indignation of the people would give them time to reflect, 
for a moment, on the mode of opposing them and of showing their injustice. 
Swift, however, as was the hand that was smiting the liberties of the 
country, it was not swift enough completely to prevent an exposure of 
the Reports. Amongst other things that the Parliament was destined 
to do was that of passing these laws upon Reports, of the absolute false- 
hood of parts of which, and of the most material parts of which, ample 
proof was tendered in both Houses, quite early enough to produce a 
revision of the Reports before any of the Bills were passed. 

It would be useless to enter into a minute examination of the whole 
of these Reports ; suffice it to say, that they turned upon two principal 
points, namely, that the Reformers in a body, and particularly that their 
Clubs and Societies were closely connected, not only in their operations, 
but in their views, with the Societies of Sfenceans ; and, secondly, that 
the insurrection, as it was called, of the 2nd of December, was an insurrec- 
tion begun and carried on by the Reformers as well as by the Spenceans. 
These were the two points upon which the Reports principally turned, 
because, against the Reformers, taken separately, it would have been 
impossible, one would have thought, for the tormentor of Job or for even 
a Crown-Lawyer to call for coercive laws. It was, therefore, necessary, 
so to connect the Reformers with the Spenceans as to give a colour to the 
conclusion, that they both had, at bottom, the same objects in view ; that 
is to say, an universal confiscation of real property, and a subsequent 
distribution of it amongst the people at large. Now, it was offered to be 
proved, at the bar of both Houses by Mr. Cleary, and at the bar of both 
Houses by Mr. Hunt, that, as far as they went to give colour to the above 
conclusion, the Reports in both Houses were wholly destitute of truth. 
The petitions of these gentlemen, which were published in my " Register " 
of the first of March last, will remain as everlasting proofs against those 
Reports, as far as related to these two principal points ; and, I anxiously 
hope that those two gentlemen will yet be called upon to give proof of 
their having delivered in those petitions. Since my departure from 
England, the Grand Jury of the city of Norwich, together with the Mayor 
of that Corporation, have given on their oaths, and under their hands, a 
DIRECT CONTRADICTION to a particular, a distinct, and an important 
fact stated in those Reports ; and, yet, hear it, and remember it. English- 
men, to your last breath, it was upon these two Reports, contradicted as 
they were, by petitions upon their tables, and invalidated as they were 
by the tender of evidence to prove their falsehood, that the two Houses 
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proceeded to place the very persons of us all at the absolute will of the 
Ministers of the day. The other measures which they adopted upon these 
Reports were of themselves sufficiently terrible ; but this is the great deed 
which you ought to keep in mind, and to remember that this deed was 
committed in consequence of Reports such as I have above described. 

Now, my friends, put it to your own hearts : could either of you have 
sat silent while the petitions of Mr. Cleary and Mr. Hunt were before 
the House of Commons ? Sir Francis Burdett may say, that he did 
not want the people of Westminster to elect him. He may say that he was 
jorced to go to the House of Commons ; but if it had happened that either 
of you had been forced to go there in his place, the question I put to you 
is this : could you have sat there silent, unless you had been struck dumb 
all at once, while Mr. Hunt's petition was lying upon the table, and 
while no effort was made to charge it home against the Report, upon which 
the liberties of the people were in a few hours to be taken away ? I 
think neither of you could : I think that if every word had brought a new 
blister upon your tongue, you would have cried out against the outrageous 
injustice of depriving the people of their liberties, untU, at any rate, the 
evidence tendered by the petitioner had been heard at the Bar. What ! 
shall we be told of any personal dislikes that Sir Francis Burdett had to 
Mr. Hunt ? If he had any such and had good reasons for them, it is 
rational to expect that they would have been stated. But, at any rate, 
there was Mr. Hunt a petitioner ; he was the person who had taken the 
active part at the Spa-fields Meetings ; he came forward with an explicit 
declaration, that, if permitted to do it, he would bring evidence to the Bar 
to prove many most interesting and most important facts, and to negative, 
completely, one of the great assertions of the Committee. Was it the duty 
of the House to hear him, or was it not ? If it was ; if that be your opinion, 
my friends, can you find out a justification for Sir Francis Burdett in 
sitting still as a mouse, in not making one single effort to cause this 
evidence to be called to the Bar, and not one single effort to expose the 
conduct of those who refused to hear this evidence ? It is no apology to 
say, that Sir Francis Burdett disliked the petitioner, especially if that 
dislike was of very recent origin, and could not be very easily accounted 
for, and that, too, upon grounds fair and just. But in no case could that 
dislike be an apology for such conduct. There lay the petition, its 
allegations were most important to the cause of the people ; and, not to 
use his utmost efforts to give effect to that petition, was to act the part of a 
lawyer who should suffer his client's cause to go to ruin merely for fear of 
its success doing credit to a person whom he himself disliked. 

But, this was not the first instance in which Sir Francis Burdett had 
thrown a damp upon the right of petition. I do not mean upon the 
theory of that right ; upon the general doctrine of that right ; but upon 
the real, practical utility of it. AU the nation remembers the petition of 
the boy Dugood, which was presented to the House of Commons by my 
Lord Folkestone, and to the House of Lords by my Lord Thanet, 
which latter presented a petition upon the same subject to the House of 
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Lords from Mr. Hunt. Both these petitions Sir Francis Burdett 
declared to be such as the Houses could not receive ; though my Lord 
Folkestone hesitated not one single moment, nor did my Lord Thanet ; 
and though both Houses received the petitions without one single word 
of objection from any quarter. Nay, the petition of Mr. Cleary was, 
I heard it publicly declared, presented against the judgment of Sir 
Francis Burdett ; though, to this hour, that petition remains to be cited 
by every body as a most triumphant answer to the Report of the House 
of Lords. What sort of conduct was this, then ? Let us not flinch from 
stating these truths due to the injured nation. We had, as we thought, 
and as we boasted, one man, at least, in Parliament, who would dare to 
defend our cause. He having abandoned that cause, it is absolutely 
necessary for us, in justification of ourselves, to accuse him of that aban- 
donment. If we neglect to do this, we tacitly acknowledge that we were 
unworthy of being defended, which would be most basely as well as most 
senselessly to offer ourselves up as a sacrifice to him who has abandoned us. 

You will please to bear in mind, that it was not a. favour that we were 
here asking of Sir Francis Burdett. It was a duty that we expected 
him to perform. Not a duty towards any particular individuals ; but a 
duty towards the whole of the Reformers ; for, if he will have it that 
he has been forced to be a Member of Parliament, as some gentlemen 
are forced to be Bishops ; still, it was clearly understood on both sides, 
that he was to be the unshaken supporter of Parliamentary Reform. 
This was the very ground upon which he was so forced, if force it must 
be called ; and, therefore, not to give us his support was to betray his 
trust, especially after he had signed a paper inviting Parliamentary 
Deputies to assemble in London, and after he had signed another paper 
commissioning that same Mr. Cleary that I have above-mentioned, to 
distribute papers, and, generally, to do every thing that he could do, 
calculated to rouse the people to active exertions in the cause of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

But, I am aware that it will be said that with Sir Francis Burdett, as 
weU as with Lord Grey and Lord Erskine, a more mature age might 
have produced a change of opinion. It is very true that Sir Francis 
Burdett has made very great sacrifices to his principles, which age may 
have changed without any fault in him. But, then, it was his duty to 
tell us so, and not to lead hundreds of thousands of people on to the very 
eve of the Meeting of Parliament ; nay, until the very hour of the Parlia- 
ment's opening, and then to abandon them all to the mercy of their 
inveterate foes ; and still to retain possession of that battery, whence 
another man with half his abilities might have blown all those foes to 
atoms. 

If I return thus frequently to the abandonment of the cause by Sir 
Francis Burdett, it is only on account of its necessity to our own justifi- 
cation. I am quite convinced, indeed, that, if he had done his duty ; if 
he had met the Ministers boldly upon the concluding part of the Prince 
Regent's Speech ; if he had brought forward an amendment such as that 
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which was proposed by my Lord Cochrane, and which, when moved, he 
was not present to second ; if he had moved an adjournment of the debate, 
which he had it in his absolute power to carry ; if he had amply discussed 
here, at the threshold, the question of the conduct of the Reformers, 
which he knew to be perfectly good ; if he had here dared the Ministers 
to the proof of their allegations ; if he had here repelled all the false- 
hoods of the assertions and insinuations of our enemies ; if he had exposed, 
in their true form and colour, the conduct of such men as Lord Milton, 
Mr. Wm. Elliott, and some others ; if he had, at subsequent periods 
of the proceedings, opposed the measures with zeal and resolution, and 
not by now and then a speech in general terms, but by Resolutions, drawn 
up with clearness and strength, amplified by interesting facts, and leading 
the mind on to practical conclusions ; if he had done these things, which 
form only a small part of what an able, industrious and zealous man 
would have done, in such a crisis ; I do not say, that he would have 
prevented any of the measures from being adopted, though I do not know 
that he might not have succeeded even so far ; but, I am quite sure, that, 
if he had acted thus, he would have stricken so much terror into the hearts 
of our enemies, and would have excited so much spirit in the people, that 
any measures that had been adopted would have fallen far short of those 
that were finally put in force. 

If Sir Francis Burdett or any of his friends, adopting the old despond- 
ing strain, which is always the sure symptom of disinclination for exertion ; 
if he or they should treat this idea of mine as chimerical, and should say 
that it was perfectly useless to contend against the Boroughmongers 
in this case ; the first answer to this would be. Why do you not, then, give 
the thing up at once ? Why do you keep talking about this question of 
Reform ? If it be useless for you to carry on the contest in Parliament, 
it certainly must be useless for us to be carrying on the contest out of 
doors, where we neither dare write nor speak. Another answer is the 
good old maxim of men of pluck, namely ; that men do not know what 
they can do tUl they try. Lord Holland reminded the Ministers of 
this maxim, when they said that the libel-laws were not sufficient to keep 
us in check ; " you have not tried those laws," said Lord Holland ; but 
the Ministers had, it seems, been men of more hope than Sir Francis 
Burdett, for they said : " We have tried. The Law-Officers have tried, 
and they find that the authors of these cheap publications are too many 
for them ; for which reason we demand new laws to assist us." So that 
it appears that they had not given the thing up as hopeless, till they had 
actually found themselves beaten. But, a third answer is, that I think 
I can show reasonable grounds for believing, that if our cause had been 
fought with all the arms that it naturally furnished to Sir Francis, and 
with all the talent which he has at command, the dreadful measures 
against the people never would have been adopted. 

You, my friends, know very well, that at the opening of every Session 
of Parliament, the mover and seconder to the Address in answer to the 
Speech are fixed upon before-hand ; that they hold consultations with 
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the Ministers ; that they are fully apprized for many days before the 
Session opens of all that the Speech is to contain ; and that they have 
their lessons as completely as any servant has the terms of an errand on 
which he is sent. Their speeches are as much the speeches of the Minister 
as the King's Speech is the speech of the Minister. These facts are 
notorious to the whole nation. Now, then, observe, that the mover of 
the Address at the opening of the last Session, Lord Valletort (whom 
I never heard of before) abused the Reformers in good set terms ; but, 
he spoke very doubtingly as to its becoming necessary to adopt any mea- 
sures at all pointed against us. The Seconder, Mr. Dawson, made use of 
words peculiarly worthy of attention in this case. " These Demagogues," 
he said, " were like the fanatics of old, who went about with the Bible in one 
hand and the sword in the other, preaching peace and benevolence, while they 
meditated war and bloodshed." In which sentence, if the honourable 
gentleman did not justly describe us, he most aptly described our enemies ; 
for aU the Bible-Society-people were flying upon us like so many vultures ; 
and they, it was, and not we, who had been seeking war and bloodshed 
abroad for so many years, and who now sought to employ the scourge of 
despotism at home. But, " he hoped, however, that the good sense and 
loyalty of the country would defeat the projects of the demagogues, and 
THAT NO STRONG MEASURES WOULD BE REQUISITE TO PUT 
THEM DOWN." Now, my friends, when you consider the capacity in 
which Mr. Dawson was when he uttered these words, I think it is impossible 
for you not to see that, up to this time, the Ministers had by no means made 
up their minds to propose any strong measures at all, much less such 
measures as they did at last propose. Indeed, if you look at their own 
speeches during the debate upon the Prince's Speech, you will find nothing 
that does not tend to confirm this opinion. There is no question but aU 
their Green-Bag-story was ready, and that they most anxiously wished to 
shut up the people's mouths, stop their pens, and to have every man's 
person placed at their mercy ; there is no doubt that this was their wish, 
and I think there is as little doubt of their not daring to propose it till they 
had felt the pulse of those who had the power to give a check to the accom- 
plishment of that wish. But, when they heard not one single voice in 
defence of the people ; when they learnt, as they very speedily would, the 
curious history of the fox-hunting trip to Leicestershire, of the coming 
down to the Parliament-house door in a post-chaise from that county, 
while there was nobody to receive hundreds of petitions in St. James's 
Place, except Sir Francis's porter; when they learnt all this curious 
history ; when they heard speaker after speaker amongst the " gentlemen 
opposite " falling on upon the Reformers with every species of calumny ; 
when they saw Lawyer Brougham amongst this group of dignified revUers ; 
when they heard not one man to open his lips in defence of the Reformers 
except my Lord Cochrane ; and when they saw Sir Francis not present 
to second an amendment which contained the only thing that was said 
in our defence ; when they learnt and when they saw all this, then they 
drew their lance and came on us full speed. There were no longer doubts 
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and hesitations. They knew before of the son's being in the standing 
army in time of peace ; they knew of all that had passed at Brighton ; they 
saw, in short, that they had got the muzzle upon the guardian of the flock, 
and that they might fall on and devour it at pleasure. 

My worthy friends, let us no longer be the dupes of men of ungovernable 
ambition, at the same time that their envies and their jealousies totally 
disable them from rendering any service to the country. In the history 
of the momentous events, concerning which I am addressing you, there 
is no circumstance of a tenth part of the importance as this abandon- 
ment of the people by Sir Francis Burdett. No army ever owed its ruin 
to the defection of a General more decidedly than we owe our temporary 
defeat to this abandonment. Now, indeed, at the Westminster Dinner, 
Sir Francis talks the matter well enough in some respects ; but, when 
he talks of the ■people's resisting, he seems to have forgotten how little 
disposition he showed to resist, when he might, as I have shown above, 
have done it with so much effect and with perfect safety. He sat silent 
while he saw the ch.s.m.s forging for us ; he said very little while they were 
putting round our hands and our feet ; but now when he sees us safely 
manacled, now he hears our fetters rattle, and feels himself in a state of 
safety (mark that !) he most courageously calls upon us to imitate our 
forefathers, and use the right of resistance ! Sir Francis, my worthy 
friends, was the perpetual Chairman of the famous Hampden Club, con- 
sisting, it was said, of a hundred gentlemen, who have amongst them, 
landed estates amounting to three hundred thousand pounds a-year of 
rent. Before Sir Francis calls upon the people again to imitate their 
forefathers in exercising the right of resistance, let us hope that he will show 
us the way by imitating the conduct of Hampden ; and, when he again talks 
of resistance before he has put in this claim to our confidence, let us ask 
him seriously, whether he would advise the people to oppose their naked 
breasts to those bayonets, which it may become the military duty of his 
son to order to be plunged into those breasts ? 

Oh, no, my friends ! This big and unmeaning talk comes too late. 
When Sir Francis, at the last Westminster Dinner, boasted of being 
surrounded " by so many respectable gentlemen," as he was pleased to 
call them, and grounded his confidence of final success upon their support, 
he did not recollect, perhaps, that there was not one single family, to 
which those respectable gentlemen belonged, who had not used their 
utmost exertions, including all manner of acts of foulness and of baseness, 
to prevent the Electors of Westminster from having any more real voice 
in choosing their Representatives than the people of Salisbury or of Win- 
chester have. It is very weU known to Sir Francis Burdett, that, until 
the grand stir which was made in Westminster by the gallant, though 
unfortunate Mr. Paul, and myself, aided by some excellent men in the 
middle and lower walks of life, the people of Westminster were no more 
represented in Parliament than the people of Manchester now are. The 
great families of the two factions had come to a compromise many years 
before. One party put in one of the Members, and the other party put in the 
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other. At the death of Mr. Fox the Whigs put in Lord Percy. Sheridan 
wished to be put in, but the Duke of Northumberland carried too heavy 
mettle. He spoke in Parliament with seven mouths, and poor Sheridan 
had no mouth at all, unless some one was pleased to give him one. The 
Duke's triumph, however, was but short. The Parliament was dissolved, 
and, at the general election, the Whigs intended to put in Sheridan for 
their man, and the Pittites Sir Samuel Hood. Mr. Paul became a candi- 
date on the popular ground ; and though he was not returned Member 
for Westminster ; though Sheridan and Sir Samuel Hood were returned, 
they went into Parliament so battered, so bruised, that, when the next 
general election took place, at the end of a very few months, their old 
sores still smarted too acutely to suffer them to venture before the people 
again ; and the great families on both sides, dreading a repetition of the 
strokes which they had received across the backs of their tools, thought it 
prudent to keep quiet, and to leave the people to themselves. It was at 
this time that the fatal dispute arose between Mr. Paul and Sir Francis ; 
and though the former was guilty of very hasty conduct, and was by no 
means justified in putting Sir Francis's life in peril, I have always been 
one of those who thought him not fairly treated. The truth is, that it was 
not true that Sir Francis disliked to make common cause with Mr. Paul 
on account of the expense. How could it be so, when he had been so 
unsparing of money in his Middlesex elections ! Nor, could he disUke 
the public conduct or the principles of Mr. Paul ; for not only had he 
always expressed his approbation of both, but, at Mr. Paul's former 
contest against Sheridan, Sir Francis had most generously subscribed 
and punctually paid, a thousand founds towards Mr. Paul's expenses. No, 
but Mr. Paul was become exceedingly popular, and Sir Francis did not 
wish success to a rival in popularity. No matter for Mr. Paul's inferior 
talents ; and, surely, they were as much inferior to those of Sir Francis, 
as those of Southey or Gifford are inferior to those of Pope, of whom 
GiFFORD, particularly, is the imitator, even to plundering. Mr. Paul was 
nothing in point of talent, nor in point of weight of character, compared 
with Sir Francis Burdett ; but, still, he had the outward appearance 
of great popularity, and it was easy to perceive, that his zeal, personal 
courage (of which no man that I ever saw possessed more), his industry, 
and his perseverance would not have suffered that popularity to diminish. 
This was the cause, and the only cause, in my opinion, of the breach between 
them. Similar, too, I am fully convinced, was the cause of the recent 
extraordinary conduct of Sir Francis, with regard to the Spa-fields Meet- 
ings ; with regard to the amendment proposed by my Lord Cochrane ; 
with regard to the petition of the boy Dugood ; and finally, with regard 
to the whole subject of Parliamentary Reform, of which he perceived 
that he had lived to see himself not the only great champion. To suppose 
that he could suffer his son to go into the army for interest's sake; to 
suppose that he had suffered himself to be quieted by offers of titles ; 
to suppose that he has been influenced by Coutts's million of money ; 
to suppose that he has changed his opinion as to the question of Reform ; 
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to suppose any of these, is to do injustice to his mind even more than to 
his heart. As far as he may have yielded to any of them, they have been 
effect, and not cause. The great cause has been, the proofs which he daily 
witnessed, that, if the question of Reform was carried, he himself would 
soon be surpassed on that line where it was his ambition always to be at 
the head, and not only at the head, but so far a-head as to have no other 
near him ; like those hounds, with the disposition of which he is well 
acquainted, and which, though the finest of the whole pack, will never 
hunt with the pack ; and if they cannot keep a-head, will rather hang 
behind upon a stale scent than join in the general cry. This is just what 
he is doing at present ; but, again I tell him that he may be assured, that 
none of these Tavern-speeches ; not all the big words which he can now 
muster up, will weigh as one feather against his failure of duty at the 
opening of the last session of Parliament. 

It is not tUl Sir Frajjcis Burdett saw so many able men rising up 
in the cause of Reform, that he has taken to that everlasting harping 
about the importance of property. It used to be the importance of the 
■people ; the importance of the people's rights ; the importance of men's 
rights, as men. This was the language of no very great many months 
ago. But, now, it is all property. It is the country gentlemen ; it is 
the gentlemen of property. These are the persons that are now to be 
looked to, it seems, as the sole, or, at least, as the great prop of the cause 
" of Reform. These notions appear, upon looking back into the Speeches of 
Sir Francis Burdett, to be wholly new in his mind, and I am very sure 
that, both in theory and in expected effect, they are altogether erroneous. 
Property does not consist solely in house and land, nor in goods and 
chattels ; nor in certificates of Stock, like that of Coutts's ; nor in specie 
and bank-notes. Every man has property in the works of his hands, 
or in those of his mind. Would you call a fellow a man of property 
because he has a hut and a bit of ground worth forty shillings a year, and 
set down as a man of no property a physician or a lawyer, who, though 
in constant practice, had neither house nor land and not a second shilling 
in his pocket ? No ; language is not to be thus abused for the sake of 
putting the ignorant possessors of his landed estates above men of sense 
and talent, and making the former, in spite of nature as well as of justice, 
the lords and masters of mankind. Civil society is built upon this basis, 
that the whole mass is to derive benefit from the wisdom which it contains ; 
and for it to derive benefit from the wisdom, men must be left freely to 
choose the most wise of the society to manage its affairs. But, according 
to Sir Francis's present notions, the wisdom must be in the acres of 
land, and then comes the monstrous absurdity of acting upon the principle 
that forty shillings' worth of land ought to have as much voice as forty 
thousand shillings' worth of land. 

But, these absurdities are not the natural production of Sir Francis 
Burdett's enlightened mind. They are the production of that unaccount- 
able and that fatal jealousy, which induces him to do any thing rather 
than labour amidst equals in point of popularity. Gentle, kind and 
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benevolent to all his inferiors, in point of fortune. No base aristocratical 
pride, that indulges itself in looking down with disdain upon the poor or 
the lowly born ; no envious feelings with regard to those who surpass him 
in extent or in value of estates. No ; this, all this is too low for Sir Francis 
BuRDETT ; but, in the race for popularity, he will admit of no equal ; and, 
as it is impossible that he alone can accomplish the great work of the 
nation's deliverance, the consequence of this fatal propensity of his mind 
is, that he has, at last, been a quicksand to that cause, of which he seemed 
destined by nature as well as by the habits of his life to be at once, the 
corner-stone and the ornament. 

When Sir Francis Burdett talks again about the property of the 
country doing such famous things, I beg him to look over the list of those 
persons who subscribed the money to defray the expenses of his West- 
minster elections. WiU he find there a parcel of proprietors of estates ? 
WiU he find there a set of seedling Boroughmongers, such as those of 
whose company he boasted at the last Westminster Dinner ? WiU he find 
there what he calls the "property of the country ? " No ; he wUl find 
there none of the Bond-street Bucks ; he will find there no fox-hunters 
who have sons in the standing army in time of peace ; he wiU find there 
no fundholders and no army-tailors, who keep packs of foxhounds to treat 
the poor and proud ancient gentry to a chase now and then. He will 
find there for the far greater part, tradesmen, who work for their bread ; 
honest, industrious and public-spirited tradesmen, . whose property con- 
sists in their capacity to labour, and who are men, not only of more high 
and honourable minds, but of minds, too, far more enlightened than the 
insolent Boroughmonger broods, of whom he appears lately to have 
become so enamoured. This was the description of men all over England 
and Scotland and Wales that raised and supported him. There were 
found upon the subscription-list the names of some few gentlemen of 
landed estates. Very few, indeed, and those marked out by the Borough- 
monger tribe as Jacobins and Levellers. Let Sir Francis Burdett, there- 
fore, look over this list once more, and, I think, or, at least, I hope, that 
he will not, in future, insult us by appearing to confine the quality of 
respectability to those who denominate themselves the " gentlemen of 
the country." 

Besides, if property is to be made to consist in landed or in pecuniary 
possessions, let me ask Sir Francis Burdett, upon what ground it is, 
that journeymen and labourers are not only invited, but compelled to take 
up arms and venture their lives in defence of the country ? If they are to 
be regarded as having no property, with what justice are they thus forced 
to leave their homes, their wives, children and aged parents, and to waste 
the prime of their lives, while they are submitting to all the hardships, 
all the restraints and all the severities of a military life and of military 
discipline ? I should be glad if he would distinctly answer these ques- 
tions ; and tell us plainly at once, that the tradesmen, the farmers, the 
journeymen and the labourers are destined, in consequence of his Divine 
right, to spUl their blood in defence of his estates. 
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Oh, no ! He will not declare the affirmative of this proposition ; and, 
yet, it is a necessary deduction from all the doctrines which he has lately 
broached with regard to the pre-eminence of property, meaning, as he 
has clearly defined it, the proprietorship of landed estates. What ! is 
not that man a slave to all intents and purposes, who, deprived of all 
political rights, deprived especially of the right of voting at elections, 
is still liable at any moment to be called forth to fight in defence of the 
possessions of others ? To call such a man a free man is mockery. What 
was it, I would ask Sir Francis Burdett, which constituted the mark 
of vassalage ? Why, it was that the vassal was considered as having no 
property in his labour or in his capacity to labour, and, that his Lord 
could command him to come forth at any moment he chose, to fight in 
defence of that Lord's possessions. If the people of England, who have 
no real property, that is to say, no property in house or land ; if they are 
to be considered as having no property in their labour and in their capa- 
city to labour ; and if, notwithstanding this, they are to be liable to be 
called forth to fight in defence of the country, they are not only in a state 
of vassalage to the proprietors of the houses and the land, but they are 
infinitely worse oflE than vassals, seeing that they have enormous taxes to 
pay, and that the vassals had no taxes at all to pay. What ! will you tell 
a man that he has no property, at the very moment that you are railing 
upon him and compelling him to pay many pounds a year in taxes towards 
the support of peace and war establishments, and towards paying the 
interest of what is called the National Debt ? " You have no property, 
you vagabond ; but part of the National Debt is due from you, and you 
shall pay one-half of your earnings in taxes, or else you shall go to jail." 
Will Sir Francis Burdett address this naked language to the people ? 
As he certainly will not, let us hope that he wiU cease to put forth these 
new notions about the pre-eminence of landed property, and that he will 
return, and right speedily too, to those notions, which brought from him 
the pubHc declaration that, to induce the people to fight cordially for their 
country, it was necessary to give them something to fight for J As things 
then stood, he said they had nothing worth fighting for, and yet he now 
talks about the rights of nothing but property in house and land ; and 
distinctly proposes his Reform of Parliament, contrary to the prayers 
of the people, and by which Reform he would exclude from all right of 
voting more than one-half of the men who pay taxes, and nine-tenths of 
those who are liable to be called upon to defend the country. 

But, I must break off here, and leave for another letter all the tricks 
resorted to by the Ministers and their hireUngs to impose upon the country, 
and to make timid men beheve, that there was a plan on foot by the 
Reformers and others to subvert the kingly government, and to produce 
the destruction or confiscation of all property. The heart-cheering news 
of the acquittal of Doctor Watson and of Messrs. Thistlewood, Preston 
and Hooper, has just been received by me. Nothing that I ever heard in 
my life gave me half so much pleasure. My next " Register " will be upon 
this subject ; but I cannot help observing here, that I have read the 
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evidence of Mr. Hunt and Mr. Bryant, and that I, as well as my son 
William, have more than twice heard Mr. Hunt state, very nearly word for 
word, all that is stated in the evidence relative to the conduct of Castles 
and the other parties at Bouverie-street, and also relative to the very 
important circumstance of Mr. Hunt's being met by the mob in Cheap- 
side, and being called upon by Castles, by this same Castles, to go and 
join the mob in taking the Tower ! Now, then, who were the plotters ? Who 
are the men, who ought to suffer that death, which Walter and Stewart 
doomed Mr. Hunt to suffer ? The conduct of these two men on that 
occasion ought never to be forgotten for one moment. These were the 
men who hallooed the Ministers on to deeds of death. My Letter to Mr. 
Hunt, published in the month of December, and in which I cautioned him 
against false witnesses, and particularly against the machinations origi- 
nating with these two men, is now verified in all its parts. These two men 
were the prime agents of the whole of the ****** j but of this I shall 
say more hereafter. In the meanwhUe, that you, my good and faithful 
friends, may see that I have not been unmindful of my duty towards these, 
my falsely-accused fellow-countrymen, I subjoin here as the close of this 
letter, a notice which I published in the American papers on the 24th of 

" I see, that it is stated in the London papers, that Toung Watson is in 
the United States of America. A Uttle while back, I heard that he was in 
this country, but that he went under a borrowed name. Upon asking the 
reason why he did not go by his own name, the answer was, that he was 
afraid of being claimed by the English government, in virtue of a treaty 
between the two countries. This is a mistake. There was a treaty, made 
in 1794, which enabled the two Governments reciprocally to claim the 
surrender of murderers and forgers. This treaty is no longer in existence ; 
and, if it were, it could, in no sense, apply to Mr. Watson. This stipula- 
tion, though, upon the face of it, very fair and just, was one of a very 
dangerous tendency ; for though the article took care that no man should 
be surrendered, except upon proof, produced in a court of justice, in the 
country where he was found, that he had been guilty of the crime alleged, 
and that too in the construction of the laws of that country ; yet, there was 
the want of fair trial of this proof, because, while a vindictive Government 
might easily find evidence to send over in support of the charge, the 
accused party would have no means of bringing evidence in his defence, 
being at such a distance from all his friends, and all who might be able to 
prove his innocence. He would, indeed, have a trial for murder oy forgery 
after he got home ; and, if innocent, would, we will say, be acquitted of 
that crime ; but, he might immediately be detained and tried for sedition 
or treason. A surrender of fugitives never, until now, made part of the 
compacts even between the sovereigns of Europe ; and, I am quite sure, 
that no particle of such a horrid system wiU ever again be given into by 
America. However, this treaty has long since been at an end ; and, as 
far as related to forgers, it was, I believe, never acted upon. It would have 
been shocking indeed if it had ; for, it would have been, on the part of 



this country, surrendering up a man to suffer death for a crime, which, in 
no case, is punished with death in this country. But, even if the treaty 
were still in being, Mr. Watson's case, supposing him to have seriously 
wounded Platt (which I never believed), never could have come within 
the meaning of that treaty, which speaks of persons, charged with murder 
ox forgery. Now, it is very well known that Platt is alive ; and, it is also 
well known, that to make out a charge of murder there must be a death 
upon the spot, or ensuing directly from the act. I never believed, nor do 
I believe it now, that Platt was ever seriously hurt. I said this in print 
in England. I challenged the "Courier" to bring forth the surgeon's 
certificate. There was an account of a ball not extracted. Timid people 
were kept in alarm for a long time with the most shocking description of 
the sufferings of poor Platt ; but, after we had been told of the discharges 
of the wound for six or seven weeks, and after the Acts were -passed, the 
thing died wholly away. Mr. Platt became well, nobody knew very 
well how ; and, in aU the trials of the rioters, not one word of evidence 
came out as to this most mortal wound, the existence of which was never 
certified by any surgeon from the beginning to the end, an omission 
that was never known to take place before on any similar occasion. 
The public were favoured with not one word upon the subject, first or 
last, under the hand of Mr. Platt himself, or of any of his numerous 
relations, though his father-in-law was living within a few yards of the 
spot where the act was said to have been committed, and though he is 
a man, I was informed, upon whose word the public would have placed a 
firm reliance. 

" Mr. Platt, they told us, escaped over a high wall after he had received 
the ' mortal wound.' We were told by the hirelings themselves, that 
Mr. Watson, as soon as he had shot off the pistol, and upon hearing Platt 
say that he was shot, exclaimed, ' I am an unfortunate young man ! let me 
dress your wound : ' and yet, this young man was called a murderer, an 
assassin, a bloody monster, another Robespierre ; and thus were the people 
of the whole country endeavoured to be thrown into a state of alarm. 
The hirelings stated, too, that the business of Mr. Watson and his asso- 
ciates was to obtain arms to go and attack the Tower, and that Platt first 
seized hold of Watson to take him into custody ; yet, this latter, when 
he had shot off his pistol, or when the pistol had gone off, exclaimed : 
' I am an unfortunate young man ! I am a surgeon ; let me examine 
your wound,' and in the face of this, their own account, they call this 
young man a murderer, and an assassin, though the man he is said to have 
shot is stUl alive, and though the act was committed (if committed at all) 
not only in open day, and before hundreds of witnesses, but in order 
to resist an attempt to take him prisoner. But these words were merely 
made use of as the words Jacobin and disaffected and blasphemous and 
seditious are : they are words intended to deceive the ignorant and alarm 
the timid. 

" I think it likely that Mr. Platt received something of a hurt : and, 
perhaps, his fears augmented his danger ; but, I do not believe, that he 
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received any serious wound ; and, as to a bullet, the surgeon, I believe, 
might have looked for a bullet in his body with as little chance of success 
as the noble Duke of Montrose and his coadjutor, Lord James Murray, 
looked for a bullet in the Prince's bullet-proof coach. 

" However, Mr. Watson is able to clear this matter up, and I hope he 
win come forward in his own proper name and do it. His father is, I see, 
by this time, tried for high treason ; the son has now a duty to perform, 
the most imperative that can exist ; that of rescuing from dishonour the 
name of his father ; and of a father, too, who, from every account from 
every quarter, has borne, throughout life, the character of a most virtuous, 
kind, and humane man. Indeed, it was his humanity, which in all likeli- 
hood, has produced his late misfortunes ; for, his time was, in great part, 
devoted to the assistance, which, as a surgeon, he gave to the poor and 
friendless. Perhaps, before this time, he may have added one to the long 
list of those who, during the present reign, have been sentenced to be 
hanged, but not tiU dead, and to have their live bowels ripped out, to have 
their four quarters separated, and to have them placed at his Majesty's 
disposal. But, such was the sentence on Russell and on Sydney, except 
that they had the favour to have their heads chopped off ; and yet, their 
descendants are Dukes and Lords. We are not, therefore, upon the bare 
ground of this sentence, if it should take place, to conclude, that it is 
improper for any one to explain satisfactorily, if he be able, the conduct of 
Dr. Watson ; and, it is so far from being improper in his son, that it is his 
bounden duty to the memory of his father. Besides, the son himself, 
perhaps, is tried by this time, for the same offence ; and, if found guilty, 
he wiU be condemned, and will be outlawed. It behoves him, therefore, on 
his own account, to come forward, and to make his defence before the 
world, and particularly in the face of that nation, amongst whom he has 
sought refuge. 

" For my own part, being satisfied that Mr. Watson, if he really did 
wound Piatt at all, never premeditated any such act ; having seen, in the 
confessions of the very hirelings themselves, that he could not have thought 
of committing a murder, or of doing harm to any individual ; having seen, 
that every one who knew him spoke of him as being a very humane though 
enthusiastic young man ; being thoroughly convinced that he had no 
treasonable designs in view ; and knowing that he has been, by the 
execrable London press, most foully calumniated, I shall be perfectly ready, 
if he be in this country, to afford him any assistance in my power, in the 
circulation of any statement that he may think proper to make upon this 
subject, so interesting to the nation to which he belongs, and to that 
which has given him protection ; so deeply affecting the character of his 
father and himself, and so important in every point of view. 

" To this end, I shaU be glad to see him at my house as soon as he can 
make it convenient. Faithful to the settled laws of my country, I wiU 
never abet or countenance any conspiration, direct or indirect, against the 
king and his family, or their well-known and lawful authority ; but a man 
may ' faithful and true allegiance bear to our Sovereign Lord the King,' and 
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yet may be very impatient under certain acts of his ministers; and may 
entertain a mortal hatred of trafficking in seats of Parliament. In other 
words, a man may be indiscreetly eager to obtain a Reform of the Parlia- 
ment, without being a traitor. And as to enthusiasm, so far from its being 
a disrecommendation with me, it is on the contrary, the very quality which, 
of all others, is now most wanted in our country. If Mr. Watson is here, 
he is safe ; and if he should see himself held forth as a traitor in the London 
newspapers, he may easily console himself with the reflection, that, in this 
respect, he only shares with General Washington, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, Dr. Franklin, and hundreds of others, now living, or lately 
Hving, in these States." 

I remain your sincere friend 

And obedient servant, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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LETTER VI. 



Doctor Watson's Trial and Acquittal. — Acquittal of the other State 
Prisoners. — The Unravelling of the Plots. — The whole Scheme blazon into 
the air. — The Mask fulled off. — The Boroughmongers left without the 
smallest Disguise. — The real Men of Blood discovered. — Conclusion of the 
History of the Last Hundred Days of English Freedom. 



("Political Register," October, 1817.) 




North Hampstead, Long Island, August 15, 1817. 

Y WORTHY AND BELOVED FRIENDS — 

Often I have said that the Boroughmongers would 
find, if once they attempted to dip their hands in the 
people's blood, that " blood for blood " would become 
the motto of the people. Let the former remember 
this. Let them stop while yet there is time ; or, let 
them not expect a tear of pity for them or for their 
children, in that day when even-handed justice shall 
give them back measure for measure, lacking not one single drop of what 
shall be their due. Our unhappy country is, it seems, according to the 
accounts of the bloody Boroughmonger newspapers, all in a state of commo- 
tion. What, then ! the people do not remain quiet (for quiet they were 
before), after receiving loads of unmerited stripes ! They most humbly 
pray to be restored the enjoyment of their rights. The answers they 
received were the gag, and the threatened dungeon and halter ! They 
met, particularly in the brave county of Lancaster, to remonstrate against 
these intended acts of injustice and cruelty. While they were met, and 
peaceably met, for the legal purpose of petitioning, they were surrounded 
with soldiers, and, with the bayonet at their breast, like malefactors were 
dragged to a prison ! And they do not like this ; strange, perverse, stiff- 
necked race ! They do not like treatment like this, while they pay one- 
half of their earnings in taxes, and while they are liable to be called out to 
shed their blood in defence of those who thus treat them ! Wicked 
people ! To imagine that the treatment of ordinary dogs is not far too 
good for them ! Perverse people ! To growl and snap when they are 
beaten without cause and without mercy ; and beaten, too, by those who 
have not a tenth part of their own understanding ! 
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Upon the subject of these commotions, however, I shall hereafter have 
occasion to remark. At present, the PLOTS ; the famous Plots are the 
subject of my attention. In this very letter, it was my intention to have 
shown how false all the pretences were with regard to the plots and 
conspiracies mentioned in the reports of the two Houses of Parliament. 
The trial of Doctor Watson, and the bringing forward of that precious 
gentleman Mr. Castles, have prevented me from going here into any 
reasonings or speculations upon the subject. Mr. Castles, under the guid- 
ance of his judicious friend, the Attorney-General, Shepherd, has saved 
me a wonderful deal of trouble. He has proved ; he has made matter of 
record ; he has made materials for history, those facts which, without his 
assistance and that of his worthy friend the Attorney-General, Shepherd, 
I should have been obliged to leave to the discretion and decision of my 
readers. 

Mr. Wetherell's defence of Dr. Watson was very able, and, perhaps, 
it was better calculated to produce an acquittal than a speech of better 
politics would have been ; I, however, can never give my unqualified 
approbation of any speech which contains unqualified approbation of the 
present Government and present Ministry in England, as Mr. Wetherell's 
speech did ; and, there is want of taste as well as of judgment and sin- 
cerity in praising the Ministry to the skies, as the most pure and excellent 
of men, while, in the next breath, the speech tells the Jury, that Castles 
stands before them, a most naked villain, a bare-faced perjured wretch, 
and that he is fed, clad, and paid by that same Government and Ministry ; 
and that the very clothing upon his back is a mere foretaste of the blood- 
money which he is to receive for bringing the devoted victims at the bar 
to the gallows. I disagree with Mr. Wetherell, too, in the abusive 
epithets and terms which he applies to Mr. Castles ; and I rather agree 
with the Attorney and Solicitor-General, that we ought to look upon 
him not with an eye of so much severity. He is, after all, a far less villain 
than a man who sells a seat in Parliament ; a far less villain than a man 
who bribes a Parliament to sell its country and itself too ; and a far less 
villain than any of those who commit numerous murders under the guise 
of law and justice, and who pretend to be actuated by motives of loyalty 
and love of the country and constitution. There have been villains of this 
sort in former times. There were the JEFFRIESES and the LAWS in 
the time of the Stuarts. These bloody monsters cut off men's ears, 
burnt their cheeks, split their noses, shut them up in dungeons for years, 
under pretence of their having been guilty of seditious libels. And they 
did it too like other villains of the same stamp, under the pretence that 
what they did was necessary to the tranquillity of the country and the 
safety of the throne ! Those cruel villains, after having produced civil 
wars, and the destruction of both the Kings who listened to them, had 
ample justice visited upon their own guilty heads, and which justice was 
inflicted, too, by the hands of those brave and resolute Englishmen, whose 
descendants we are. The base and cruel villains used a great deal of 
cant; pretended to a great deal of impartiality; when wrapped up in 
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their ermine, and all the while they were trying to get the victim safe 
into their claws, they furred like pussy ! But, the moment the victim 
came safely within the reach of their discretion, his bones began to crack 
under their teeth, his blood to issue from the corners of their mouths ; 
like pussy, they growled and swore and revelled in the enjoyment of 
their savage fury ! In their approaches, soft goes their pat upon the 
floor, meekly, and, as it were, half-asleep, they peep through their fur at 
their prey ; like pussy, sitting before the hole, they sometimes purr and 
sometimes seem to sleep. But the moment the Jury has let the poor 
mouse go into their claws, they are all activity, all boldness ; up goes the 
corner of the robe, like the cat's taU, and the wretched victim has no more 
chance of mercy than if he were in the hands of the persecutor of Job. 

Such were the villains of Judges, who lived in the time of the Stuarts, 
when that famous Judge Holt, of whom they talk so much now, was a 
barrister, and who had the baseness, after he had received his fee, to 
desert his client Mr. Prynne. These men were infinitely worse than Mr. 
Castles ; for they pretended to be guided in their conduct by a desire to 
promote the interests of loyalty, morality and religion, whereas, honest 
Mr. Castles has no pretence of this sort. He is a villain ; but he is a villain 
without a mask. Like a Boroughmonger, he cares nothing about shedding 
blood ; but then he does not, like a Boroughmonger, pretend to want to 
prevent blood from being shed. His trade is blood, human blood, and that 
was known by the Boroughmongers long and long ago, to be sure. But, 
then, he is not base enough to deny his trade. He comes manfully for- 
ward and says that he wants blood, in order that he may have money ; 
because without blood, he cannot have money. There is, therefore, 
something in Mr. Castles's mode of proceeding that makes him less detest- 
able in my eyes, and far less detestable than many others, whom, though 
we know them to be villains, we dare not call them so. If a housebreaker 
be taken up and examined at Bow-street, he is, upon that bare examina- 
tion, the next day, called a villain in all the newspapers. But these news- 
paper-gentlemen are very cautious how they give this appellation to any 
one who has power at his command or pounds in his pocket. This conduct 
has always been regarded by me as being extremely base ; and so far from 
imitating the conduct of Mr. Wetherell in this particular, I shall treat 
Mr. Castles with the greatest degree of politeness, and shall call him the 
Honourable Mr. Castles, or the " honourable gentleman," which appears 
to me to be reaUy his due. Occasionally he may be called the loyal Mr. 
Castles ; for, when the devU comes to cast up his account, neither the 
Duke of Montrose nor Lord Somebody Murray, who told the story 
about the bullets, will have a greater stock of loyalty to plead. These men 
differ in some respects from the Honourable Mr. Castles, but nobody will 
pretend that they ever went farther than he in the unravelling of plots. 
They, indeed, have not, as far as the world knows, at any rate, the fiftieth 
part of the merit of this " honourable gentleman," for he not only dis- 
covered plots, but assisted in hatching of them ; which nobody has pre- 
tended to prove with regard to any persons connected with the Ministry or 
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the Boroughmongers ; that is to say, persons other than Mr. Castles him- 
self, who, it must now be manifest to the whole world, was the agent in the 
hands of the agents of the Boroughmongers, to produce a pretended 
insurrection. 

For the reasons just stated, we will treat Mr. Castles with the same 
politeness in point of appellation, as we do others whom we detest, but of 
whom we dare not speak in the manner that justice would authorize. 
There are many appellations, either of which he would very well merit ; 
but, as being the most in vogue, we will give him the appellation of 
" honourable gentleman." Whether we shall ever see him upon that list 
of sinecures, pensions, and grants, where we already find the names of 
DuNDAS, Burke, Steele, Joseph Hunt, Canning, Wm. Gifford, 
SouTHEY, all the Roses, and many others which I need not now name ; 
whether we shall ever find Mr. Castles's name upon this list, wiU depend, 
probably, more upon events than upon the wishes or intentions of Mr. 
Castles's friends. It is not quite impossible that Mr. Castles may, for a 
short time, at any rate, have a seat in an assembly much more respectable, 
in aU outward appearances, at least, than the assemblies at Mother 
Tongue's, or those of thieves and housebreakers in Smock-aUey and 
Petticoat-lane. I do not say, that at bottom, Mr. Castles will have 
changed his society for the better ; but, at any rate, if one must keep 
late hours and bad company, one would rather be with robbers that are 
not lousy than with robbers that are lousy, though one may be very well 
convinced at the same time, that the former deserve hanging much more 
than the latter. 

Having thus premised, let us now, my friends, proceed to take a view 
of the London Plots as they now stand unravelled. And, if such a scene 
of infamy ; if a scene of so much baseness, ever was witnessed before, I 
beg to know from Beckett or Gifford or Southey, when and where it 
was that the world witnessed such a scene. 

In order that we may see the whole thing in its true light ; in order that 
we may be sure that the insurrection in London was hatched by the 
Boroughmongers and their tools ; in order that we may be sure of this, we 
must not suffer Mr. Castles's evidence to stand alone. That " honourable 
gentleman," indeed, almost positively swears to the fact. Dowling posi- 
tively swears, that he was employed before the Meeting took place, to go 
and take down the words. But, we must go back now, and trace the 
minds of the Boroughmongers through their press, and through some other 
symptoms, until we come to the interesting sequel ; the interesting un- 
ravelling of the Plot, which has been so kindly given to the world by the 
" Honourable " Mr. Castles and Mr. Dowling, and through the assistance 
and instrumentality of that judicious gentleman, Mr. Shepherd, the 
Attorney-General, who found out that my son owed eighty thousand 
pounds to the Stamp-Office. Mr. Wetherell's object was to triumph 
over the Attorney-General as a lawyer, which he fairly did; but Mr. 
Wetherell took especial care to keep his peace with the Ministry ; and, 
indeed, he seems upon this occasion, to have availed himself of the oppor- 
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tunity of convincing the Ministry and the Boroughmongers, that he was a 
man that was worth something, which, I dare say, they will perceive, and 
will, I have no doubt, very soon discover the sure way of having the full 
benefit of his talents. He is a member of Parliament already, in right of 
his own purse ; he has voted for the renewal of the Absolute-power-of- 
imprisonment Bill ; and if things go on in the present way, he may, very 
probably, be Attorney-General himself, if not something higher. 

From such a person we could not expect such an exposure of the plotters 
as truth and public good demanded. It was his affair to trace back the 
thing no farther than was required in order to fight his rival the Attorney- 
General. He, therefore, told the jury, that the change of the charge from 
misdemeanor to high treason, took place in consequence of Mr. Castles's 
coming forward. But, as we shall presently see, it took place in conse- 
quence of the recently-formed resolution to pass the Gagging Bills ; and 
which resolution was not formed at the time when the charge of mis- 
demeanor was brought forward. 

We must go into the matter from the beginning, and trace the plot 
regularly aU through from the apprehensions of the Boroughmongers ; 
from their alarm at the progress of the principles of Reform ; and we 
shall find the whole hang together as completely as the links of any chain 
that ever was forged. In the former part of this history, we have seen, 
that, so early as the month of October, the Boroughmongers had taken 
the alarm, and had begun to sound that alarm by the means of their 
corrupt and hired press. When the Twopenny "Register" made its 
appearance, they clearly perceived, that the days of deception were passed, 
or, at least, that they speedily would be passed for ever, unless a belief could 
be created amongst the foolish, the timid, and the selfish, that the Re- 
formers aimed at a French Revolution, the horrors of which, a miUion-fold 
magnified, were still lurking in the minds of the nation. But, to create 
such a belief as this was no easy matter, seeing that the very publication, 
of which the Boroughmongers most complained, inculcated a peaceable 
and orderly conduct ; and, what is more, really produced such conduct 
on the part of the people aU over the kingdom. Moreover, and which was 
a thing truly wonderful, this publication, at the same time that it urged 
the people on to demand Reform, actually put an end to a course of unlaw- 
ful violences, which were before taking place in numerous parts of the 
country. 

These facts, so striking in themselves, and so honourable to the minds 
of the people, and to the cause of Reform, reduced the Boroughmongers 
almost to despair. They saw no hope of riots. The bakers, butchers, 
and other dealers in the necessaries of life, were no longer annoyed by 
senseless attacks. The Boroughmongers could complain of no violences. 
They, therefore, /rom that very moment, began to think of hatching plots, 
in order to serve as a pretence for resisting the petitions for Reform, not by 
argument, but by force of arms. It was in the month of October, that the 
"Courier" and the "Times," both in the pay of the Boroughmongers, 
began to pave the way for these plots. The former of these papers had 
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these words : " There is ONE POINT, to which we wish particularly to 
call the public attention. Much praise is given to the Meetings for their 
peaceable conduct. Why peaceable ? Because they know that tumult 
would defeat their real as well as their pretended object. Peace ! They 
would keep peace for a time, till the crisis is ripe for explosion. Like the 
sportsman, they would advance with silent step, and crouching, fawning 
curs, tiU they are secure of killing their game." 

The impudence and baseness of this must be manifest to every man. I 
quoted the paragraph and noticed it in my " Register " of the 9th of last 
November. From this moment forward attempts were constantly making 
by the Boroughmongers to excite false alarms ; but the people had by 
tids time discovered, that they had been ruined by the false alarms of 
Pitt and Dundas and of the Fitzwilliams and the Bentincks and the 
Spencers. This new attempt to excite false alarms was like an attempt 
to pluck a pigeon a second time, before his feathers were come again. The 
undertaking appeared to be wholly hopeless. At last a most desperate 
expedient was resorted to. Written handbills were said to have been put 
under the doors of public-houses, calling upon the people to take up arms 
against the tyranny, and calling upon them also to chop off the head of 
Castlereagh, and to destroy the kingly government. These handbills 
were so perfectly ridiculous, considered with regard to any real design of 
a revolutionary sort, that it was impossible to believe them to have pro- 
ceeded from real conspirators against the State ; but, when we saw them 
blazoned forth in the " Courier " and the "Times," it was very evident to 
me, that they had originated with the Boroughmongers and with their 
immediate agents. The desperateness of the Boroughmongering crew may 
be easily gathered from their resorting to this expedient ; but, soon after 
this, the first Meeting in Spafields came fortunately to their assistance. 
This was a Meeting, called by Dr. Watson, Mr. Preston and others, of the 
distressed persons in and about London, and the professed object of the 
Meeting, to petition the Prince Regent for a redress of grievances, and 
for relief. The advertisement, calling this Meeting, was signed by Dyall, 
as Chairman of a Committee. It was now that Mr. Hunt came upon the 
stage ; and of the causes of his so coming I will here state the particulars. 
Mr. Preston, who was the Secretary to the Committee, wrote a letter to 
Mr. Hunt, calling upon him to come to the assistance of his distressed 
countrymen, and to be present at the intended Meeting in Spa-fields. 
Upon receiving this letter, Mr. Hunt went over to Botley to me, to ask 
me what I thought he had better do. My answer was, that, seeing that 
it was a body of his countrymen in distress that called upon him, it was 
useless for me to say, that he ought to go, for that I knew he would go. 
But, I observed to him, that it was necessary for him to bear in mind, 
how desperate the Boroughmongers were becoming, and that it behoved 
him, for the sake of the cause of Reform as well as for the sake of his 
own life, to be constantly on his guard against spies and_ informers ; for 
that I was certain, that a trap would be laid to destroy him. He was of 
my opinion, and, as the invitation came from those persons who were 
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called " Spenceans" I observed, that it would be his duty to take great 
care, not to sufEer, in his person, or by the means of his concurrence, the 
cause of Reform to be mixed up with what was called the Spencean project, 
and which project, by a little twisting and misrepresentation, might be 
made to mean a general confiscation of real property, though it really meant 
no such thing, as was evident from Mr. Evans's pamphlet, which I then 
had lying upon the table. Mr. Hunt saw the danger of his appearing and 
giving his countenance to any petition proceeding upon the Spencean 
principles ; and he, therefore, resolved not to join, directly or indirectly, 
in any such petition. The Meeting took place. A Memorial, as it was 
called, had been prepared by the Watsons and others to be moved at the 
Meeting. But, it is one thing to draw up a paper in a room, and another 
to have the ability to cause it to be received and passed by a Meeting of 
numerous persons promiscuously met. When, therefore, they came to 
the field, Mr. Hunt found little difficulty in setting aside the Memorial, 
and in proposing and causing to be passed a Petition to the Prince, 
respectfully worded, on the subject of Reform and of the sufferings of the 
people. 

While this was going on in Spa-fields the Boroughmonger press was 
actually at work, preparing the way to take the life of Mr. Hunt. The 
" Courier," which is published about noon, stated that its reporter had just 
left the Meeting, and had just heard Hunt move a Memorial of a very 
treasonable nature, of which it then actually inserted a passage ! This 
fact is proof positive of a dark and infamous plot against Mr. Hunt's 
life. But, how came the "Courier" to say this, when the wretched pro- 
prietor, when the corrupt, sanguinary proprietor of that paper, must have 
known that he would have been contradicted in a few hours ? No ; he 
didn't know it ! And how this agent of the plotting came to be deceived, 
you shall now hear the interesting account. 

Dyall, the man who had signed the advertisement for the Meeting, had, 
long before the Meeting took place, been sent for by John Gifford, the 
Police Magistrate, and had shown the Memorial to Gifford, who had 
immediately transmitted a copy of it to Lord Sidmouth. Who furnished 
the infamous slanderer, the " Courier," with a copy of it, I leave you to 
guess. But, a, copy of it he had ; and, therefore, he stated in his paper, 
which was printed about the middle of the day, that Mr. Hunt had. just 
moved the Memorial, and that it contained the treasonable passage which 
he inserted ! 

Look, now, at the series of facts. First the advertisement appears ; 
next it is stated in the newspapers that Mr. Hunt is coming to the Meet- 
ing ; next Dyall is sent for, and " the treasonable Memorial " is copied 
and the copy lodged with the Secretary of State ; next the Secretary of 
State keeps the copy quietly in his possession, and never apprizes Mr. 
Hunt that he is going to be led to commit treason ; next, the " Courier " 
stands ready with a copy in his possession ; next, about the hour that he 
supposes that Mr. Hunt has fallen completely into the trap, the " Courier," 
the agent of the corrupt and bloody-minded Boroughmongers, puts into 
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print and sends ofi all over the country, what he calls a treasonable passage, 
of the Memorial ; states that this has just been moved by Mr. Hunt, and 
thus paves the way for the arrest and the probable death of that gentleman. 
How the blood-hounds must have hung their tails, when they found that 
they were disappointed ! Can you conceive any thing more base than the 
whole of this transaction ? If one could believe it possible, that the agents 
in this dark piece of villainy are to escape unpunished ; if one could believe 
this possible, the light of day would become hateful to one's sight. 

I beg you to remark, that it is treason in any one not to -prevent the 
commission of a treason, if he has the power of doing it ; and yet no effort 
was made to prevent Mr. Hunt from committing what was called treason, 
and what would have been endeavoured to be made treason, too, if he had 
not been too discreet to commit it. Remark, also, that what was treason, 
when it was thought to have come from his lips, was no treason in Dyall, 
who had it in his possession in a written document. No ; it was not 
Dyall, whose blood was wanted by the " Courier " and the Boroughmongers ; 
it was Mr. Hunt whom they wanted to sacrifice. They knew very well 
all about the Spenceans long before. They had read their project in Mr. 
Evans's pamphlet, which had been sent to every Minister, and to every 
well-known public character years before ; and this project of " a comm-on 
partnership in the land, " was now conjured up to be hitched on upon the 
cause of Reform, in order that both might be destroyed together. It was 
false to accuse the Spenceans, even the Spenceans, with a project of 
confiscation. They entitled their scheme " Christian Policy " ; and they 
proceeded upon the principle, which the Apostle laid down for the guid- 
ance of the primitive Christians in their temporal aifairs. They told their 
disciples, as the Apostle told his disciples, that they ought to enjoy " all 
things in common." But, look at the pamphlet of Mr. Evans, who was 
the great apostle of the sect, and, if you find one single word in that 
pamphlet, which would lead you to believe that Mr. Evans wished for 
confiscation of any sort ; or that he wished to destroy any of the estab- 
lishments of the country, then I give you leave to regard me as being upon 
a level with such a man as Shepherd, the Attorney-General. Therefore, 
even the Spenceans have been grossly and basely calumniated. But, 
when we know that their project has been on foot for so many years ; 
when we know that the publication of their project has been struggling 
for public attention in all sorts of ways ; when we know that the weU- 
meaning, though wild-thinking leaders of the sect have actually been 
urging every Minister for years past to adopt their plan ; when we know 
that it was formally proposed, too, and treated only with ridicule by that 
vixen, Perceval, who was ready to bite at every thing that came within 
the reach of his power ; when we know that the plan has been advertised 
by writings upon the walls of London and ten miles round London, for, 
at least, seven or eight years past ; when we know all this, who can be fool 
enough not to perceive, that the only reason for conjuring the thing up 
at this time, was, to couple it with the cause of Reform, and, by that means, 
to impute to the latter views of confiscation and revolution ? The 
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Spenceans had not changed their plan. Their plan continued to be what 
it was ten years before ; and, therefore, it is clear that it was now conjured 
up by the Boroughmongers, in order to vilify that cause of the country, 
which had been maintained by arguments, which neither those Borough- 
mongers nor their tools had been able to answer. 

The sequel of the first Spa-fields Meeting was conducted by Mr. Hunt 
with the utmost prudence and propriety. Sir Francis Burdett declined 
to comply with the request of the Meeting, which was, that he should 
present their Petition to the Regent ; but, there was this added to it, that 
he should be accompanied, by Mr. Hunt. He refused to present, the 
Petition, though I wUl venture to assert that he has engaged to present 
many Petitions much more strong in point of language, and far more 
offensive in point of sentiment, than this Petition ; and I will further 
venture to assert, that he never in his whole life-time presented a Petition, 
either to the Parliament or to the Throne, couched in more correct, more 
dignified and more respectful language than this Petition. Nay, I will 
venture to assert, that this Petition was a better-drawn Petition ; more 
correct in its statements ; more consequent in its reasonings ; more 
judicious in its topics ; and more logical and more forcible in its con- 
clusions, than any Petition he ever presented in his life. Where, then, 
are we to look for the real cause of his refusal to present this Petition ? 
Why, where we are to seek for the cause of his never having, even to this 
day, presented the Petition to the Prince from his own Constituents, which 
he was to have presented according to their resolution, " accompanied by 
Lord Cochrane." This Petition had been agreed to at a very numerous 
Meeting in Palace-Yard ; its main subject was the corruption of the 
House of Commons ; it had been agreed to many months before I left 
England ; and though many, many Levees had been held before that time, 
he had never been there to present that Petition, though he had been 
there for other purposes or for no purposes at all. Mr. Hunt may pro- 
bably think it his duty to make public the grounds of Sir Francis's refusal 
upon the occasion above spoken of. For my part, I must content myself 
with the facts and with the conclusions to which those facts naturally 
lead. At the Meeting in Spa-fields, Mr. Waddington observed, in 
speaking of the absence of Sir Francis Burdett, that " this was not a 
time for a man like Sir Francis to be nursing a boy that had tumbled out 
of a gig." But, no countenance was given to this by Mr. Hunt ; and there 
appeared to the public, at any rate, no good reason whatever for declining 
to present this Petition. 

This refusal, however, had very considerable weight in producing the 
subsequent events. The Boroughmonger newspapers, who knew very 
well what interpretation to give to this refusal, took special care to avail 
themselves of the occurrence. They took care to inform the public, that 
his son was so far recovered as to be able to ride out ; that Sir Francis 
had gone to Hastings, where he was living in a house of General Hulse 
(a known creature of the Court) ; and that Sir Francis himself, though he 
could not leave his son to come to the Meeting at Spa-fields, could leave 
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him to go out a fox-hunting. In short, this refusal greatly encouraged 
the Boroughmongers ; because they regarded it, and very justly, as a 
symptom that the Reformers would, when the pinch came, be abandoned 
by the man whom they regarded as their chief, if not their only supporter 
in Parliament. 

Nevertheless, undaunted by this refusal, Mr. Hunt proceeded to present 
the Petition himself. And proceeded, according to the very letter of his 
promise, to Carlton-house. He was there received with the greatest 
attention and respect, but was referred to the Secretary of State, as being 
the proper channel. By Lord Sidmouth he was received in a similar 
manner, who told him, that he would present the Petition to the Prince, 
and he further told him, that he disbelieved the calumnies published 
against him in the newspapers, and that he was convinced that Mr. Hunt's 
presence at the Meeting had prevented a great deal of mischief. His 
Lordship kept his promise in presenting the Petition without loss of time, 
and the moment he had so done, he informed Mr. Hunt of it by letter, 
in order, that Mr. tiunt might make his report accordingly to the next 
Meeting. 

It was impossible for any gentleman in England to have conducted 
this matter with greater decorum than it was conducted by Mr. Hunt. 
But, now, observe, that it was clear from all these circumstances, that the 
Ministers must have had it completely in their power to prevent any thing 
resembling a commotion on the 2nd of December, when the next Meeting 
was held. They were perfectly well informed, even by Mr. Hunt himself, 
of the silly, inflammatory stuff, that was working in the minds of the 
Spencean enthusiasts. They had, besides, the proof of all this in Dyall's 
memorial. Was it, then, an act becoming a gentleman ; was it an act 
becoming a friend of peace ; was it an act becoming a Minister of the 
Crown, to keep silence as Lord Sidmouth did upon this occasion, and not 
to utter one word to Mr. Hunt in order to put him upon his guard ; but, 
rather, to encourage him to hold the second Meeting, without putting him 
upon his guard at all ? 

All these facts were explicitly alleged in the Petition of Mr. Hunt to 
both Houses of Parliament, and, how completely did that petition upset 
the main conclusion of the Reports from the Secret Committees ! Though 
Sir Francis Burdett thought proper to sit in silence, while this petition 
lay on the table of the House of Commons, my Lord Holland, who pre- 
sented it to the House of Lords, made that use of it, which became a sincere 
and honourable man. " Here," said his Lordship, " is a petitioner, who 
offers to prove at your Lordships' bar that the Secretary of State was duly 
apprized of all the circumstances which led to the insurrection of the 2nd 
of December, and that he used no endeavours whatever to prevent that 
Meeting, but rather encouraged it." And, then he challenged Lord 
Sidmouth to contradict the statements of the -petition if he could, and not a 
word did Lord Sidmouth say in answer to this charge. What could be 
more cogent than this ? Ought not the House to have hesitated ? Not 
one moment did they hesitate ; but, on the contrary, they hurried on the 
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more to pass the Bills, and to put every man's person within the reach of 
their fangs. 

If the Ministers had been desirous to prevent a commotion being pro- 
duced by the wild and enthusiastic men, whom they acknowledged Mr. 
Hunt to have prevented from working up a thoughtless multitude to 
desperate deeds ; if they had been reaUy desirous of preventing such a 
result of the Meeting of the 2nd of December, would it have been too great 
a condescension in my Lord Sidmouth to have advised Mr. Hunt to 
be cautious, and to have warned him of the danger ? His Lordship can, 
it seems, condescend to hold conferences with infamous spies ; this is not 
beneath his Lordship. Therefore, it was not any sense of dignity (it 
would have been false dignity, I allow), that prevented him from free 
communication with Mr. Hunt, who, he must have been very sure, could 
wish for nothing so earnestly as to cause peace and tranquillity to prevail, 
while he was engaged in the prosecution of his object of Reform, and while 
he was also engaged, as without any crime he might, in advancing his own 
popularity. But, instead of this line of conduct ; instead of putting Mr. 
Hunt upon his guard against those schemes of a set of wild men, which were 
well known to the Home-Office, the Home-Office set itself to work to get 
in readiness Magistrates and Police-officers to surround Mr. Hunt at the 
Meeting, and a short-hand writer to take down his words. This last is a 
very material circumstance indeed. Vincent George Dowling, who 
was brought forward upon the trial with his notes, confessed that he was 
engaged by Mr. Gurney's clerk, who was there as a short-hand writer, also, 
to assist him in taking a note of the speeches in the field ; and he further 
confessed that when he had transcribed his note of what passed, he gave 
it to Mr. Beckett, one of the Under-Secretaries of State. The cross- 
examination of this man was stopped by the Judges, so as to prevent him 
from disclosing what passed between this witness and the officers of the 
Government. However, he disclosed enough, for he confessed that he had 
said that he expected to be paid by the Government, not only for his notes 
as a short-hand writer, but for other trouble he had had in the business. 
And Samuel Steer swore upon the trial, that Dowling had told him that 
this introduction to the Home-Office " was likely to lead to employment for 
himself and his brothers, which might amount to three hundred pounds a-year." 
This was a disclosure that answered all purposes ; for, it completely proved 
that the anxiety of the Ministers was not to prevent seditious words and 
actions, and riotous proceedings, but that their object was to obtain 
colourable grounds for bringing accusations against the Reformers in 
general ; and against Mr. Hunt in particular. So that, if the Committee 
of the House of Lords had said in their Report, not that the conspirators 
in Spa-fields had been defeated in their object in November, but were 
prepared for success on the 2nd of December ; if they had not said this, 
and had said that the Boroughmongers, having missed their mark in 
November, had made preparations for hitting it on the 2nd of December, 
that Report would so far have been perfectly correct. 

But here again their scheme was marred, and the blows, which they 
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intended principally for Mr. Hunt, have finally fallen upon their own 
heads. The Honourable Mr. Castles and Mr. Dowling have done the 
Boroughmongers, the Spenceans, and Mr. Hunt, and even young Watson, 
ample justice. We see Dowling prepared with his book of notes, dogging 
the rioters from place to place, and we hear him confess, and we see it 
proved by another witness, that he expected ample remuneration for his 
trouble, not only for himself, but for his brothers ; a remuneration to 
come out of the sweat of the people. We see the " Honourable " Mr. 
Castles exciting a senseless and thoughtless rabble to acts of fury. It 
was he, the " honourable gentleman," who met Mr. Hunt in Cheapside, 
and told him to turn about and go with them, for that the Tower was in 
their hands. This fact Mr. Hunt declared upon his oath at the trial ; and 
I am ready to declare upon my oath, that Mr. Hunt told me the same thing 
on the 3rd of December. He did not then know the name of Castles ; 
but his words were, " that it was a damn'd scoundrel who had been guilty 
of conveying French prisoners out of the country." After this, Mr. Hunt 
repeated the same story in the presence of my son William ; and we all 
agreed that there could be no doubt, that the chief instigators of this riot 
had been employed for the express purpose of obtaining the grounds for 
taking away his life ; and, with the facts which have now come to light, I 
believe, that there is not an unprejudiced man in England or in America, 
who wiU not come to the same conclusion. To strike him down was a great 
object with the Boroughmongers. His talents are not of that sort which 
are calculated for sowing the seeds of conviction in the mind. But 
admirably calculated for the time of the harvest. He has no' pretensions to 
anything further than great presence of mind in difficult and perilous 
circumstances ; undaunted personal courage ; and a perseverance that 
no discouragement can check. He commits errors enough, he is fre- 
quently carried away by his ardour, and is by no means deficient in point 
of ambition and self-sufficiency. But, who is the man to say that he is 
without spot or blemish ; and that there is nothing in him that might not 
be mended ? There is no such man who has any virtue or any energy in 
him ; and if he has neither, he is of no more importance than a log. I 
have never been able to discover any base selfish motive in Mr. Hunt. I 
know that as to overt acts, he has shown more zeal in the cause of the 
country than any man I ever met with. Major Cartwright excepted. Nor, 
should the public listen at all, to those base tools of the Boroughmongers 
who have so large a portion of the press at their command, with regard, to 
the talents of Mr. Hunt. I believe that, upon five or six different occasions, 
he has pleaded his own cause, in civU matters, or matters of trespass, and 
that in all these he has been triumphant. Twice before Mr. Baron Graham 
he not only triumphed, but the lawyers were reproved by the Judge for 
attempting to act foully against him. In one case, though the evidence 
produced in an action of trespass against him, under the Game-laws, led 
to a verdict against him, the Judge refused to certify upon the back of the 
record ; so fully convinced was he by the speech and by the evidence pro- 
duced by the defendant, that the action, and not the trespass,-was malicious. 
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These are facts, which are more than sufficient to answer all that the 
hirelings of the Boroughmongers have written about Mr. Hunt's want of 
talents. StiU, however, his main talent is wonderful quickness and 
presence of mind in difficult and dangerous circumstances. After the 
last election at Bristol, where Sir Samuel Romilly was a candidate against 
him, the latter gentleman, in a speech publicly made, sought an occasion 
for declaring, that, through the whole of that boisterous contest, Mr. Hunt 
had conducted himself in every respect as became a gentleman and a man 
of honour. At that contest Mr. Hunt had no lawyer; and those who 
witnessed the quickness and ability with which he managed the law part 
of the election, were utterly astonished. 

I mention these particulars in order to show that Mr. Hunt was a man 
worth the powder and shot of the Boroughmongers. They knew all 
about him ; for they know aU about everybody, either through their tax- 
gatherers, their post-office or their spies ; and the 2nd of December was, 
I really beheve, destined to be the last day of his liberty. Mr. Wetherell 
said, during his speech, that he made no doubt that Castles meant to have 
taken the life of Mr. Hunt, who, he said, had providentially escaped 
the trap ; and, so fuUy was I convinced of this before I left England, 
that I told Mr. Bryant, " Hunt owes his life to your happening to 
dine with him at the Bouverie-street Hotel, and to his own prudence 
in going to Wanstead on the first of December, instead of remaining in 
town." 

I might here close my observations upon the origin and progress of this 
conspiracy against the liberties of the country. But, the infamous 
Boroughmonger Press, particularly the atrocious and sanguinary wretches, 
who own the " Times," the " Courier " and the " Sun," must never be for- 
gotten. While " the Honourable " Mr. Castles was at work organizing the 
riot ; while Green, Mr. Gurney's clerk, and his associate, Mr. Dowling, 
were stitching their note-books together and sharpening their pencUs, as the 
butchers sharpen their knives, the conspirators of the press were not idle. 
They were preparing their paragraphs, which were to confirm, or, at least, 
corroborate the testimony of the former. The " Courier," who had acted so 
infamous a part, with regard to the first Meeting, had now his paragraphs 
ready to send all over the country, charging Mr. Hunt with being the 
cause of the riot. The " Times " stated distinctly, that, on the Sunday pre- 
vious to the riot, Mr. Hunt and myself were in consultation at the Kin^s 
Bench with my Lord Cochrane ; though I never saw Mr. Hunt during the 
whole of that day, and though he spent the whole of that day in Essex, 
and I spent the whole of that day at Peckham in Surrey. The " Sun " 
newspaper asserted, that I had come up from Botley expressly to assist in 
organizing the insurrection, and that the moment it was over, I drove ofE 
home again. Though I had been in London from an early part of the 
month of November, and though I never left it, except to go to Peckham 
and back again, until the middle of the month of February after. But, 
these atrocious miscreants, knew well that we should stand no chance 
against them in any appeal to the law ; and, besides, they made so sure 
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of their prey, that they had not the least idea of any danger to themselves 
from anything that they might do against us. 

I beg you to turn back to my " Register " of the 14th of December last, 
which consists of a Letter addressed to Mr. Hunt upon the subject of the 
Plots. You will there see what I then said of the danger he was in from 
false-swearing ; and how anxious I was to impress upon his mind, that 
these newsfafer-peofle were the most base and bloody of the tools of the 
Boroughmongers. One paragraph of that Letter I cannot help inserting 
here. After stating what I have above stated as to the conduct of the 
" Courier," the " Times " and the " Sun," I thus warn him of his danger : 

" You, conscious of your honourable motives, and listening only to 
your courage, have always been deaf to the entreaties of those who cau- 
tioned you against the danger of spies and false-witnesses. But, do you 
think, that the wretches who could be base enough to publish falsehoods 
such as I have enumerated above ; who could coolly represent you as 
having been sent first to jail and then to Bedlam ; and who, in order to 
deter me from my duty, could exhibit my son as being in danger of his life, 
and thereby cause alarm in his mother and sisters : do you think that men 
so lost to all sense of shame, and so devoted to everything that is corrupt ; 
do you think they would hesitate one moment to bribe villains to swear 
falsely against you or against me or against any man, whom they thought 
it their interest to destroy ? Nay, do you think, that they would hesitate 
one single half-moment to be guUty, for such a purpose, of the blackest 
perjury themselves ? Be you assured, that there is nothing of which such 
men are not capable ; intimidation, promises, bribes, perjury, anything 
such men are capable of recommending to others, or of doing themselves. 
Your country life, your sober habits, your dislike of feastings and carous- 
ings ; these are great securities ; but, while you foUow the impulses of 
your public spirit and your valour, I hope you wiU always bear in mind, 
that there are such things as Jalse-swearing in the world, and that a 
defeated coward has never been known to be otherwise than inexorably 
cruel. The proprietor of the "Morning Post,' ' in his Paper of last Monday, 
says, that Cobbett and Hunt ought at least to lose their lives ; and the 
author of the " AntigaUican " has, I am told, put the drawing of a gaUows 
in his Paper, with a rope ready for use, having my name on it, or very near 
it. — ^And, you may be well assured, that, if the. false oaths of these men 
could do the job, those oaths would be very much at our service. There- 
fore, though I am quite sure, that these menaces will not deter you from 
doing anything, which you would have done if the menaces had never been 
made ; yet, as being proofs of the shameless, the remorseless, the desperate 
vUlainy of these tools, their present conduct ought to impress on your 
mind the necessity of being on your guard, so far, at least, as not unneces- 
sarily to expose yourself to the consequences of false-swearing. These 
men and their associates call the younger Mr. Watson (whom they, with- 
out proof, charge with shooting Mr. Platt) an assassin, though they them- 
selves state, that the shot arose from the seizure of Watson by Platt, and 
that the former, like a wild enthusiast as he appears to have been, expressed 
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his sorrow on the instant, and actually went to work to save the life of the 
wounded man. Nobody justifies, or attempts to justify, the shooter ; but 
if he were an assassin, what are these men who, while they kept their 
names hidden, are endeavouring to produce persecution and ruin and death 
in every direction ? The man who shot Mr. Platt, though highly 
criminal, is not a thousandth part so criminal as these men, who to pre- 
meditated bloody-mindedness add a degree of cowardice such as was 
never before heard of." 

I was very certain that the riot had been caused by the Borough- 
mongers, and that Mr. Hunt's prudence, joined to my advice, had defeated 
their grand object. I remember well, and he wUl remember too, that when 
he came up from the country to go to the second Spa-fields Meeting, I took 
infinite pains to convince him of the existence of a conspiracy against his 
life ; and he will remember my concluding words : " Hunt, your life is not 
safe for a month, unless you are in a situation to prove an alibi, for every 
moment of that life." He clenched his fist and swore, that a man had 
better be hanged at once than to live such a life. However, I luckily 
prevailed upon him to go into the country, and to drive directly from the 
country to the Meeting in Spa-fields ; and now, I believe, the whole nation 
wUl be convinced, as he long ago has been, that this advice and this alone 
has saved him and all the unfortunate men, who have lately been put upon 
their trial, from the fangs of the blood-hounds of the Boroughmongers. 

No more need be said upon the subject of this conspiracy of the Borough- 
mongers against the liberties of the nation. They have at least resorted 
to open undisguised force ; they have thrown off the mask, or rather, we 
have pulled it off from them ; they have now found, that Juries will not 
lend them their assistance ; and they must set Juries wholly aside, and 
trust simply to the sword, or they must give us our rights, and particularly 
our right of choosing our Representatives in Parliament. Even their 
spies are detected and exposed. Hundreds of thousands of those in the 
middle and higher ranks of life, who approved of the first adoption of the 
present terrible measures, now begin to look at them with dread. " Where 
is this to end? " every one now asks. And well may every one ask that 
question ; for, if the people cannot be suffered to enjoy liberty now, when 
are they to be suffered to enjoy it ? Cast your eyes which way you wUl, 
you see, that the only real reliance is upon the bayonet. The State 
Prisoners could not be tried at the Old Bailey as usual, because it was well 
known that the Lord Mayor, would not, without downright force, have 
consented to the use of troops in the escorting of prisoners to and from a 
court of justice. Troops, we are told in these newspapers, were ready in 
great bodies, to come to Westminster Hall, in case of necessity. What 
a disgraceful fact ! Many thousands of troops, these papers tell me, were 
present at the opening of the Waterloo Bridge ! To see the toll paid, I 
suppose ! But, troops to assist the Judges in the execution of their duty ! 
Troops, too, in all the Assize Towns, during the circuit. What is now 
become of that famous principle of our laws which would suffer no troops 
to remain even near to an Assize Town, during the sitting of the Judges ? 
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What is now become of that justly-boasted omnipotence of the laws, which 
was once the chief glory of England, as it now is the glory of America, where 
the Sheriff's wand is more than sufficient to protect the Judges, and to 
insure the due execution of the law upon every offender f But, in America, 
there are no Boroughmongers ; every man has a voice in choosing those 
who make the laws by which he is governed ; and, therefore, every one 
but criminals entertains a reverence for the laws, and feels that he has an 
interest in upholding those by whom those laws are administered. 

And, my friends, shall our beloved and renowned country never see such 
days again. If I thought so, I should little care how soon there was an 
end to my existence. Injustice such as now prevails in England, cannot 
be of long duration. It is a great struggle that is now going on, and 
when I look back into the history of my country, I can find the account 
of no great struggle, in which justice and liberty were not finally victorious. 
The Boroughmongers are beset with difficulties. The poor flimsy thing 
that prates about their finances, knows little more about the matter than 
a jackdaw. The whole fabric of their affairs is rotten. They have 
armed against them all the best feelings of mankind ; and, for my part, I 
look for their overthrow with as much confidence as I look for to-morrow. 

Let the people be -patient. They cannot be kiUed in any great numbers, 
unless they proceed to open warfare, which I by aU means deprecate. 
Let all those who wish to see the liberties of the country restored, aim at 
the destruction of no ancient establishment. It is the usurpation of the 
Boroughmongers, and that usurpation alone, with which we are at war. 
It is that which has reduced our country to such unexampled misery ; it 
is that which has been the cause of the miseries of Europe as well as of 
England ; it is that which has hatched all the plots, all the conspiracies, 
and that has aimed its fangs at the lives of so many innocent men. It 
was the Boroughmongers who produced the long and bloody war in this 
country, where I now am. The ground of their present contest against 
us is precisely the same ground, and I trust that the result of the contest, 
now as weU as then, will prove that freedom is immortal. 

Before I conclude, I cannot help expressing my hope, that some step 
will now be taken to put safely upon record, the name and, conduct of 
every man, high and low, who may have taken a part, or, who may yet 
take a part, or, at least, a conspicuous part, in any of these transactions, 
whether the part he has acted be good or bad. A book might be made, and 
the names arranged alphabetically, and it might be called " The People's 
Memorandum-Book." Shepherd, Sidmouth, Castles, Bowling, Stewart, 
Walter, Street, Stoddart, Gifford Wm., Southey, Garrow, Powis, Parson 
Baines, Lockhart the Brave, Wilberforce, Milton Lord, Elliot Wm., Castle- 
reagh, Lambe, Ponsonby, Reynolds, Oliver, Cartwright Major, Hunt, Walker, 
Cobbett, Cochrane Lord ; and so on. I would have all the names arranged, 
as I said before, alphabetically. And against each name I would have the 
prominent acts of the party mentioned. Every one who has made a 
speech for or against any of the Bills, should have his name introduced, 
the gist of his speech should be mentioned, very shortly, and the speech 
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itself referred to. The names of all the persons in the lists of minorities 
and majorities upon any of the Bills should be introduced, and the circum- 
stance mentioned. The names of those who were upon the Secret Com- 
mittees in both Houses ; the names of all persons all over the country, 
who have taken any active part, good or bad. The names of all magis- 
trates and clergymen who have taken a part, whether good or bad. The 
names of aU the judges that have been upon the bench when trials under 
any of these Acts have been going on. The names of all jurors who may 
have been upon juries where men have been tried at the prosecution of 
Shepherd, or any other subsequent Attorney-General, after the passing of 
these Bills, I would recommend the stating, very briefly, the simple facts, 
against each name, without any observation at all, and, consequently, 
without either praise or censure. All that we want is, something to refresh 
our memory. We are a people too aft to forget. All the lawyers should be 
mentioned, who have aided and abetted the parties on either side. I have 
just given such heads as have occurred to me off-hand. Many others will 
suggest themselves to any gentleman of talent and industry who will 
undertake such a work. I would introduce the names of all the Borough- 
mongers, from Oldfield's book, and mention the number of seats which he 
gives to each. Their names would naturally come in for other purposes, 
but the circumstance of Boroughmonger should be stated. When a name 
is mentioned, the " Red Book," the " Sinecure and Pension and Army List," 
should be looked into, to see how the party stands there, and to see how 
the relations of the party stand there. It should also be seen how the 
party is connected with the Bank of England or East India Company, or 
whether he has been a contractor, or the like. 

If any gentleman will undertake a work of this sort, and wiU execute it 
in a manner suitable to the intention, and put it at a moderate price, I 
will engage to subscribe for five hundred copies. It might be in a duo- 
decimo form, of about three or four hundred pages. It might be bound in 
sheepskin at a very trifling expense, and, as the edition would be numerous, 
it might be sold by retail at about three shillings or three shillings and 
threepence. Very few words would be necessary against each name : for 
instance, 

Folkestone, Lord, moved for List of State Pensioners, such a day. 

WiLBERFORCE, Wm., spoke and voted for renewal of Power-of-Imprison- 
ment Bill, such a day. 

SiDMOUTH, Lord, moved the Power-of-Imprisonment Bill, such a day. 
Issued Circular such a day, &c. 

Shepherd, Sir Samuel, Attorney-General, advised Sidmouth's Cir- 
cular ; prosecuted Watson, &c. 

In this sort of way, with as many particulars as room will allow of ; 
but, any gentleman who wiU undertake the work, and is qualified for it, 
will be able to judge for himself what are the facts to be stated. There 
is no need of being very particular in collecting every fact against every 
name. Two or three striking facts against each name, with a reference 
to the speech or to the account of the transaction, will be quite enough. 
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But the price of the book is a main consideration, and it must not exceed 
the fourth part of a week's wages for a labouring man. 

If I do not receive, in a few months, an intimation from some one that 
such a work is undertaken, I shall make one of my sons undertake it ; for, 
forget these things we will not. 

In health, with both my sons in good health, and made very happy by 
just having heard of the health of my family in England, and of the great 
kindness of numerous friends towards that family, I remain, my worthy 
friends, yours most sincerely, 

Wm. cobbett. 
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MAIN EVENTS OF COBBETT'S LIFE 

1763. Born. His father a small farmer and landlord of the " Jolly- 
Farmer " at Farnham. 

1784. Enlisted in army. Served in Nova Scotia. Became sergeant- 
major. 

1791. Left army. Wrote letters bringing charges against officers of 
peculation. Realising later that he was attacking a whole 
system of corruption and that he had no hope of success, he 
abandoned his attempt and went to France. A few months 
later he went to America. 

1791 — 1801. In America. A Tory pamphleteer. 

1802. Started " Political Register." A violent Tory. 

1806. Became a supporter of the Opposition and attacked Pitt, but he 
soon dropped his connection with the Whigs and became a 
freelance Radical. 

1808. Some Ely militiamen were flogged in public after a riot. German 
cavalry were employed to keep order. Cobbett wrote a furious 
article in the " Register," for which he was tried and sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment. With an excellent case he cut a 
very poor figure in the trial. 

1 81 7. Printed a twopenny edition of the " Register," which reached a 
circulation of 50,000. On suspension of Habeas Corpus 
decamped to America. 

1 8 19. Returned to England. 

1820. Stood unsuccessfully for Coventry. Went bankrupt. 

1826. Stood unsuccessfully for Preston. 

1830. Tried for seditious libel for articles on deplorable state of agricul- 
tural labourers, who had risen and rioted in the south. Cobbett 
made a great success. The Whig ministers were discomfited 
and the jury disagreed. 

1832. Elected for Oldham with John Fielden. 

1835. Re-elected for Oldham. June, died. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL INDEX 

A. 
Adams, John: President of United States, 1797 — 1801. 

B. 

Bedford, 5th Duke of: Whig leader. 

Bedford, 6th Duke of: 1766 — 1839 ; Whig leader ; member of Society of Friends of the 
People ; father of Lord John Russell. 

Bentincks : Family name of Portland family. 

Blackstone : 1728 — 1780 ; judge ; author of the classical work on law, " Commentaries 
on the Laws of England." 

Boileau : The famous French writer. 

Brougham : 1778 — 1868 ; Whig leader ; Edinburgh reviewer ; educational enthusiast ; 
one of chief promoters of Mechanics' Institutes. Obnoxious to Cobbett as a 
" feelosofer " ; Lord Chancellor in Reform Government of 1830. 

Buckingham, Marquis of : Nephew and supporter of Grenville. 

Burdett, Sir Francis : 1770 — 1844 ; M.P. ; Radical leader ; twice imprisoned on political 
charges ; after Reform Bill became Conservative. Cobbett was intimate with him at 
first, but quarrelled bitterly afterwards. 

Burke, Edmund : 1729 — 1797 ; M.P., 1765 — 1794 ; the great writer. Cobbett did not 
appreciate him. 

C. 

Canning, George : 1770 — 1827; Foreign Secretary, 1807 — 1809; President India Board, 
1816 — 1821 ; Foreign Secretary, 1822 — 1827. Liberal in foreign policy in certain 
directions, detested by Cobbett for his share in the Sidmouth oppression and for a wit 
that was sometimes brutal. 

Cashman, John : An Irish sailor in the British Navy executed in March, 1817, for his part 
in the riot of December 2nd, 1816 (the day of the second Spa Fields meeting) ; Cash- 
man had been wounded nine times in the service, and had come up to London in an 
unsuccessful attempt to recover pay and prize money due to him. 

Castlereagh : 1769 — 1822 ; Pitt's chief agent in the corruption and extinction of the 
Irish Parliament ; War Secretary and Foreign Secretary during war with Napoleon ; 
fought duel with Canning ; closely identified with domestic oppression and as Minister 
of War responsible for the flogging of Ely militiamen with a German legion keeping 
order. Cobbett was prosecuted and imprisoned for his article on that incident. 
Castlereagh was detested by the Radicals. 

" I met murder on the way, 
He had a face like Castlereagh." 

Shelley's " Mask of Anarchy." 

Castles : A Government spy ; described by Bennet (Radical M.P.) as follows, in a speech 
in House of Commons : " Tliis Castles, this bully of a brothel, this wretch who had 
been tried for uttering forged notes, this worthless scoundrel who had been a spy 
before under the transport office, the police magistrates thought fit to clothe at a 
considerable expense that he might come into court like a gentleman and give evidence." 
See Shelley's " Peter Bell the Third," and Charles Lamb's " The Three Graves." 

Cleary, Thomas : Secretary to London Union Society, founded 18 12 to promote reform. 

Cochrane, Lord : Afterwards Earl of Dundonald, 1775— 1860 ; Radical M.P. ; exposed 
abuses in navy ; falsely accused of connivance in Stock Exchange fraud and expelled 
from Parliament and navy ; won great successes as admiral of navy of Brazil and 
afterwards of Greece ; reinstated in British Navy, 1832. 

Congreve, William : 1690 — 1729; dramatist. 

Coutts, Thomas : 1735— 1822 ; founder of Coutts' Bank. 

Curwen : Whig M.P. for Carlisle ; poor law reformer ; opponent of Game Laws ; author 
of " Hints on Agriculture." 
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D. 
Dawson : M.P. ; unimportant Tory. 
Dowllng : Notetaker for Government at reform meetings. 
Dundas : 1742 — 181 1 ; friend and colleague of Pitt; Secretary of War, 1794 — i8oi ; 

impeached when First Lord of Admiralty, but acquitted ; responsible for atrocious 

coercion in Scotland. 
Dyall : Chairman of Radical meeting at Spa Fields, 1816. 

E. 

Elliott, William : Whig M.P., who attacked in Parliament " the venomous weekly publi- 
cations." 

Erskine : 1750 — 1823 ; counsel for Hardy in the famous treason trial of 1794 ; Lord 
Chancellor in Ministry of all the Talents, 1806. 

Evans : Author of pamphlet on Socialist doctrines ; imprisoned during suspension of 
Habeas Corpus. 

F. 

Fitzwilllam, Lord : 1748 — 1833; one of the Whigs who supported French war ; as Irish 
Viceroy initiated conciliatory policy, but he was recalled by Pitt at Instance of 
opponents of Catholics, his recall was followed by rebellion of 1798 ; helped to expose 
OUver the spy ; dismissed from Lord Lieutenancy for condemning magistrates at 
Peterloo. 

Folkestone, Lord : 1779 — 1869 ; Radical M.P., 1802 — 1828 ; friend of Cobbett. 



Garrow, Sir William : 1760 — 1840 ; Attorney-General In 1813. 

Gifford, William : Editor of " Quarterly Review," i8og — 1824. 

Graham, Baron : 1744 — 1836 ; judge. 

Grenville, Lord : 1759 — 1834 ; Prime Minister, 1806 ; afterwards leader of Whigs of right, 

supporting domestic coercion when Grey and his supporters opposed it. 
Grey, Lord: 1764 — 1839; Wend and follower of Fox; introduced Bill for reform of 

Parliament in 1 797 ; as Prime Minister, carried reform in 1832. 
Gurney, WiUiam Brodie : 1777 — 1855; reporter of trials. 

H. 

Hampden, John : 1594 — 1643 ; the famous leader in the struggle against Charles I. 
Heriot, John: 1760 — 1833; proprietor of Government organs "Sun" and "True 

Briton." When Cobbett returned from America in 1800, being then a Tory, he was 

offered one of these papers. 
Holland, Lord: 1773 — 1840; Liberal peer; nephew and follower of Fox; opposed 

Combination Acts and domestic coercion. 
Hood, Sir Samuel : Tory M.P. for Westminster. 
Hooper : Radical ; put on trial for high treason 1817, but discharged after acquittal of 

Dr. Watson. 
Hunt, Henry : 1773 — 1835 ; Radical chief speaker at the Manchester meeting known In 

history as Peterloo, Imprisoned for two years In consequence. As popular as Cobbett 

in the reform agitation, Cobbett fell out with him. 

J- 

Jefferson, Thomas : President of United States, 1801 and 1805. 

L. 

Lamb, William (Lord Melbourne) : 1779 — 1848; Prime Minister, 1834 — 1840 ; a Whig 

supporter of domestic coercion. 
Lockart, J. : Lockart the Brave ; M.P. ; quarrelled with Cobbett at a public meeting at 

Winchester and challenged Cobbett to a duel, Cobbett declined. 
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M. 

Madison: President of United States, i8og — 1817. Great Britain was at war with 
America from 1812 — 1814 over the Orders in Council. 

Malthus, T. R. : 1766 — 1834; the economist. His theory about population was developed 
from his argument with Godwin whose optimism about human progress seemed to 
Malthus dangerous and misleading. Malthus was Cobbett's bHe noire. 

Mandeville, Bernard : 1670 — 1733 ; author of the famous " Fable of the Bees." 

Milton, Lord : Whig M.P. ; son of Lord Fitzwilliam. 

O. 

Owen, Robert: 1771 — 1855; famous Socialist leader; founder of New Lanark model 
village ; obnoxious to Cbbbett. 

P. 

Paine, Thomas : 1737 — 1809 ; author of " The Rights of Man," the Bible of the Radicals. 

Cobbett, reversing his usual process, began by hating him and ended by revering his 

memory. 
Paul : Radical candidate for Westminster, 1806. 
Peel, Sir Robert : 1750 — 1830; father of the famous Prime Minister ; author of the first 

Factory Act, 1802. 
Perceval, Spencer: 1762 — 1812; Prime Minister, 1809 — 1812; strong opponent of 

Catholic emancipation ; unpopular, being associated in the public mind with the 

distress that followed the Orders in Council ; assassinated. 
Percy, Lord : son of Duke of Northumberland ; elected M.P. for Westminster, 1806. 
Perry, James : 1756 — 1821 ; edited " Morning Chronicle " ; prosecuted several times for 

his radical opinions. 
Pigot, Sir Arthur : M.P., 1752 — 1819 ; Attorney-General in Ministry of all the Talents, 

1806. 
Pitt, WiUiam : 1759 — 1806; Prime Minister, 1783 — 1801, 1804 — 1806. Pitt began his 

career as a parliamentary reformer, and for this reason his oppression of the reformers 

during the French war was bitterly resented. 
Ponsonby, George : M.P., 1755 — 1817 ; Whig leader in House of Commons from 1808. 
Pope, Alexander : 1688 — 1744; the famous poet. Cobbett once said of him that he was 

the only poet we had had who was not a pensioner or placeman, " or the wretched 

dependant of some part of the aristocracy." 
Preston : Reformer ; put on his trial for high treason, but discharged after acquittal of 

Dr. Watson. 
Prynne : 1600 — 1669; Puritan pamphleteer ; lost his cars in the pillory. 



Reynolds, Thomas : 1771 — 1836; member of United Irishmen, who turned informer in 

1798 and brought many of his associates to the scaffold. He was given various 

appointments by the Government including that of Consul-General to Malta. 
Richmond, Duke of : 1735 — 1806; opponent of American war; introduced motion for reform 

of Parliament in 1783 ; afterwards a violent Tory and supporter of domestic coercion. 
Robespierre : The great Jacobin leader ; the Lenin or Trotsky of the middle classes of the 

time. 
Romilly, Samuel: 1757 — 1818 ; Whig M.P. ; opponent of coercion; famous for his 

efforts to mitigate the brutal penal code of the time ; committed suicide. 
Rose, George : 1744 — 1818 ; Tory ; Minister under Shelburne, Pitt and Portland ; regarded 

as an authority on finance. 
Russells : Russell was the family name of the Bedford family ; leading Whigs. Lord 

John Russell was their most famous representative. 

S. 
Scott, John : First Lord Eldon ; Attorney-General in 1793 ; Lord Chancellor, 1801 — 1806 ; 
1807 — 1827 ; champion of every abuse. 
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Sheridan, Richard Brinsley : 1751 — :8i6; orator and dramatist ; follower of Fox after 
Whig split; supported Parliamentary reform, 1797; opposed Act of Union and 
domestic coercion. 
Sidmouth: 1757— 1844; Prime Minister, 1801— 1804 ; as Home Secretary (1812—1821) 
was immediately responsible for ill-treatment of Luddites, the career of Oliver the 
spy, and the general employment of men like him, and for the support of the action 
of the magistrates at Peterloo. 

" Like Sidmouth next hypocrisy, 
On a crocodile rode by." 

Shelley's " Mask of Anarchy." 

Sidney, Algernon : 1622— 1683 ; tried by Judge Jeffreys and executed for high treason ; 

a Whig martyr. 
Southey, Robert : 1774— 1843 ; the famous poet ; contributor to " Quarterly Review " ; 

ardent at first for French Revolution, but turned violently Tory and regretted that 

Cobbett had not been seized before he escaped to America. 
Spencer, Lord : One of the Whigs who joined Pitt in the split over the French war. 
Steele, Richard : 1672 — 1729 ; famous essayist. 
Stewart : Proprietor of •' Courier." 
Street : On staff of " Courier." 
Swift, Jonathan : 1667 — 1745; Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin ; famous satirist ; author 

of " Gulliver's Travels." 

T. 

Thanet, Lord: 1767 — 1825; Radical peer. 

Thistlewood : 1790 — 1820 ; put on trial in 1816, but discharged after Watson's acquittal ; 

convicted and hanged in 1820 for part in Cato Street conspiracy against Cabinet 

Ministers. 
TuU, Jethro : 1674 — 1741 ; famous writer on agriculture. 

W. 

Walker, Peter : Reformer ; friend of Cobbett, for whom he acted as guarantor after his 

sentence in i8og. 
Walter, John : 1776 — 1847; chief proprietor of " Times." 
Washington, General George : First President of the United States. 
Watson, Dr. : Tried for high treason in 1817 ; chief witness against him, the famous spy 

Castles ; he was acquitted aiid the charges against Preston, Hooper and Thistlewood 

were dropped. 
Wetherell : 1770 — 1846 ; famous Tory lawyer ; Recorder of Bristol, where his unpopularity 

caused the riots of 1831 ; he successfully defended Dr. Watson in 1817. 
Whitbread, Samuel : 1758 — 1815; Whig M.P. ; follower of Fox ; proposed minimum 

wage for agricultural labourers in 1795 and 1799, ^'"^ P°'"' '^^ reform in 1807; 

committed suicide. 
Whitetield, George : 1714 — 1770 ; famous preacher. 
Wilberforce, William : 1759 — 1833 ; leader in Parliament of crusade against slave trade ; 

supported Sidmouth's domestic coercion. When Cobbett summed up the advantages 

of living in America he ended, " No Wilberforces. Think of that. No Wilberforces 1 " 
Wooler: 1786 — 1853; Radical; journahst ; editor of "Black Dwarf"; prosecuted 

more than once, and imprisoned in 18 19. 
Wynne: Whig M.P. 

Y. 
Yorke, Sir Joseph : Tory M.P. 
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